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THE ROMAN ARMY AND THE ROMAN 
RELIGIOUS YEAR 


ARTHUR DARBY NOCK 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


I. THE FERIALE DURANUM 


Dura-Evuropos on the Euphrates has given us many surprises, 
and not the least of them was that from this outpost we should 
acquire a Feriale, or list of days with prescribed offerings, and 
that these holy days should be exclusively Roman, Imperial, or 
military. After preliminary publications by Rostovtzeff, under 
whose guidance the whole work has proceeded, the text was edited 
by Robert O. Fink, Allan S. Hoey and Walter F. Snyder with a 
commentary indispensable to students of Roman religion and 
Imperial history.” 

The Feriale has been dated between 224/5 and 235, and with 
some probability in 225-7 A.D. and, thanks to skilful and patient 
reconstruction, is nearly complete for much of the year. It records 
official religious practice, almost certainly that of the cohors XX 
Palmyrenorum, an auxiliary unit stationed at Dura. The days 
observed are, as in other calendars, listed without differentiation 
but may be classified in three groups. First there are Imperial 
occasions — the vota of January 3; the matales of divus Iulius, of 
Imperial divi and divae, and of Germanicus, who was not officially 

Yale Classical Studies, VII (1940); I refer hereafter to the individual con- 
tributors by name and page. For instructive reviews, cf. St. Weinstock, J.R.S. 
XXXII (1942), 127ff.; L. R. Taylor, A.J.A. XLVI (1942), 310f.; A. A. Boyce, 
Cl. Phil. XX XVIII (1943), 64ff. (Note also her contribution, Am. J. Arch. LHI 
(1949), 337ff. on the Imperial acclamations of Septimius Severus). 

My warmest thanks for generous aid are due to Martin Percival Charlesworth, 
by whose death scholarship and his friends have lost so much, and to Professors 
A. R. Bellinger, H. Bloch, A. E. R. Boak, Campbell Bonner, J. Carcopino, S. Dow, 
Charles F. Edson, Jr., W. S. Ferguson, J. F. Gilliam, A. H. M. Jones, L. R. Taylor, 
S. L. Wallace, C. Bradford Welles, John A. Wilson, and to Mr. Harold Mattingly 


and Mr. Colin H. Roberts. I am indebted to the Yale Department of Classics for 
the plate. 
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deified; * the dies imperii of Trajan, Antoninus, Aurelius and 
Verus, Septimius Severus, and Caracalla; and a group of days 
associated with Alexander Severus and his family. Secondly, there 
are certain ordinary public festivals — Kalendae Ianuariae (in a 
gap, but probable);* natalis Martis patris Victoris, March 1; 
Quinquatria, March 19-23; natalis urbis Romae aeternae, April 
21; circenses Martiales, for Mars pater ultor, May 12; Vestalia, 
June 9; Neptunalia, July 23; circenses salutares, August 5; 
Saturnalia, December 17-23 (probably). Thirdly, we have three 
military celebrations — the day of onesta missio, January 7 (but 
the reconstruction has been doubted), and the two Rosaliae sig- 
norum, May 10 and 31.* 

The first category is in no sense surprising though its details are 
significant; e.g. the survival of homage memoriae Germanict 
Caesaris, and, as Hoey remarks (185f.) the legitimization of the 
Severi by an emphasis on the dies imperi of chosen predecessors. 
In the third category the Rosaliae are novel, but it is not strange 
to find previously unknown celebrations of military occasions. 
The unexpected element lies in the second group, for it had been 
supposed that, apart from keeping the Saturnalia, the army did 
not celebrate any festivals of the Roman calendar. Instead of this 
we find a unit, which is not even legionary, commemorating a 
number of them. Among these Natalis urbis and Kalendae Ianu- 
ariae would not astonish us anywhere in the Empire, but the 
Vestalia and the remaining days were on the face of it specifically 
Roman festivals. 

Hoey is clearly right in observing that the feriae publicae pre- 
scribed did not as a group have any inherent connection with the 
army and military life. But should we agree with him when he 
urges that there was an obligation on the army ‘to carry out the 


? Supplicatio memoriae Germanici. Ovid’s numine dexter ades (Fasti I 6) is 
poetic phraseology with no bearing on the status, then or later, of Germanicus; for 
official action, cf. A. Minto-U. Coli, Notizie d. scavi, LX-XII (1947), 51ff. 

*Cf. Fink, Am. J. Arch. XLVIII (1944), 17ff; he points to App. B. C. V 136 as 
evidence for military observance of January 1 before the Principate; it was not an 
official feria. 

*On January 7, cf. Weinstock, ]. c. The apparent omission of the Volcanalia 
(p. 153 f.) is strange, (cf. n. 8). In the gap in col. III 3, there may have been some 
celebration on Sept. 13 for Iuppiter Optimus Maximus on the anniversary of the 
founding of the Capitoline temple. 
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official acts of homage to the state gods’ (p. 173), and again when 
he sees in these institutions a sustained policy of Romanization 
and an attempt to keep the army and even such alien components 
of it as this auxiliary unit in step with tradition (p. 206ff.) ? 

Let us consider first the supposed obligation. 


II. SELECTION OF FESTIVALS FOR ARMY 


(1) ‘THE KEEPING or Hoty Days 


Just what is involved in this? As Wissowa remarked,” ferias 
observare signifies abstention from ordinary occupations: feriarum 
festorumque dierum ratio in liberis requietem litium habet et 
turgiorum, in servis operum et laborum (Cic. Leg. II 29). In this 
sense ferias observare was binding on all Romans in civil life. 
There were various exceptions, and since it was agreed that you 
were entitled to do anything the omission of which would be 
harmful, quod praetermissum noceret, there was an almost un- 
limited possibility of dispensation; but the principle was fixed and 
the obligation clear. There was, however, no general obligation to 
perform specific acts of worship on these occasions. Priestly offi- 
cials in Rome must carry out prescribed rites, which fulfilled the 
human part of the bargain, and a man who inherited sacra gen- 
tilicia was under an obligation to take appropriate action on any 
feriae privatae which they entailed. 

Farmers naturally observed the Feriae Sementivae, Compitalia, 
and occasions for lustratio, as well as any annual festival which 
had become customary on a particular estate. Otherwise the indi- 
vidual’s obligation was just what it once was on the Sabbath,® to 
rest and not to worship. Positive participation in a festival by 


* Religion u. Kultus d. Romer (ed. 2), 432 (cf. 398ff.); Warde Fowler, Roman 
Essays, 79ff.; K. Latte, Z. Sav. Stift. rom. Abt. LX VII (1950), 54f. and Proc. VII 
Congr. Hist. Rel. 120. 

The penalty for noncompliance mentioned by Macrob. Sat. I 16.9 applied only 
to those who worked within sight of the rex sacrorum and flamines. The popular 
misuse of mefastus to mean ‘unlucky’ (Wissowa 443 n. 7: also Tac. Ann. XIV 12, 
to which Professor Bloch drew my attention) suggests that it was not a term as 
familiar to the public as feria(e). Dies fasti and nefasti are spoken of primarily in 
relation to public affairs; in relation to private concerns, feriae and dies festi are 
used, as are also dies religiosi, atri dies. 

°Cf. H. H. Rowley, Bull. J. Ryl. Libr. XXXIV (1951), 10off. 
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presence (if in Rome) and by acts of worship may have been com- 
mon, but it was voluntary.’ 

In war also there was a negative obligation — to abstain from 
taking the offensive on certain days. That these were not identi- 
cal with the dies nefasti or days on which neither courts nor 
assemblies met (a category including other days as well as the 
older feriae publicae) is proved by an express quotation in Macro- 
bius (Sat. I 16.27): ad rem sane militarem nihil adtinere notat 
Varro, utrum fastus vel nefastus dies sit, sed ad solas hoc actiones 
respicere privatas. 

That Varro’s statement does not simply describe contemporary 
neglect of tradition in this respect (like the disregard of auspicia 
etc., of which Cicero speaks, N.D. II 9) is shown by the list given 
by Macrobius a little earlier (I 16.16 ff.) of days which are not 
proeliares. These are the Latin Festival, the Saturnalia, the days 
on which Mundus patet (a sacred pit was open), and atri dies, 
that is the days following Kalends, Nones, and Ides. To the ferzae 
included in this list should be added the Volcanalia, which was a 
somewhat uncanny occasion; Volcanus was probably a god of de- 
struction by fire and heat, and the populace at large participated 
in the rite; ° the statement of Festus p. 253 ed. Lindsay, erant 
enim quaedam feriae publicae, quibus nefas fuit illud facere (sc. 
hostem bello lacessere — in contrast to dies proeliares ), may imply 
that there were others.” The only general restriction which feriae 
as a group set upon military activities was a ban on the levying of 

“So Cato makes the vilicus responsible for the keeping of feriae but proceeds a 
little later to say rem divinam nisi Compitalibus in compito aut in foco ne faciat 
(De re rustica 5.1,3; cf. Fowler, op. cit., 62f.); the only other positive observance 
prescribed is that on Kalends, Nones, Ides and festivals the vilica is to wreath 
the hearth per eosdemque dies Lari familiari pro copia supplicet (143.2). 

The public at Rome were specially asked and aided to participate in ceremonies 
such as supplicationes and the Secular Games, but there was normally (cf. n. 90) no 
compulsion (Wissowa in Pauly-Wissowa, IV A 943). For voluntary acts of piety 
on festival days cf. Martial XII 67. 

*For the Saturnalia cf. Macrob. Sat. I 10.1. Hoey’s evidence (166) about the 
Volcanalia refers to a reluctance to start fighting, not to the performance of cere- 
monies; on the character of the day cf. Wissowa in Roscher, Lex. VI 359 and H. J. 
Rose, J. Rom. St. XXIII (1933), 56ff. Dio Cass. LXXVIII 25.2 shows that the 
meaning of the day was familiar in 217; cf. DEO VOLK(C)ANO on coins of 
Valerian and Gallienus and n. 178. 

*Serv. in Georg. I 270 alii hoc secundum augurale ius dictum tradunt, quod 


etiam in bello observetur, ne novum negotium incipiatur, as a generalization about 
festal days seems to go beyond the facts. 
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men for service; now this came before the zusti dies, (thirty days 
of grace left for the enemy to give satisfaction if he did not wish 
to face bellum iustum), and lay within the world of peace.’® 

As for dies atri, they were religiosi and not nefasti. On a dies 
nefastus the gods could receive worship, and the lawcourts were 
closed and the Comitia might not meet: on a dies religiosus, sacri- 
fice was normally forbidden and, failing any specific decision of 
the pontifices, it was not illegal to hold assembly.*! What is 
more, the Mundus patet ritual neither (like the cleansing of the 
temple of Vesta on June 15 until the process was completed) made 
its days nefastz, nor did it make them effectively religiosi; in fact 
sacrifice was offered to Luna on August 24, the ludi plebei were 
not interrupted by the opening of the pit on November 8, nor 
were later the /udi in honor of Divus Augustus and Fortuna 
redux by that on October 5.” In other words, military practice 
(we should perhaps say military theory) preserved an archaic 
scruple. Varro’s statement is amply confirmed; the supposed luck 
of a day counted for much more than its character in priestly 
calendars. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence which clearly suggests 
that a Republican army in the field performed any of the sacri- 
fices or other rituals prescribed for stated days in the calendar. 


7 Macrob. I 16.19 (quoting Varro); I interpret viros vocare as L. Jan: on the 
days of grace cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht, III 387. How unlucky the dies Alliensis 
was thought to be is shown by the indignant words of Tac. Hist. II 91; but it re- 
mained comitialis and we find two dedications (C.I.L. VI 163, Ann. épigr. 1927, 
no. 65) and one missio honesta (Ann. épigr. 1942/3, no. 83) falling on it. 

1T take it that the days when the ancilia, or sacred shields, were ‘set in motion’ 
were for the army like dies religiosi. Polybius XXI 13.10 speaks of P. Scipio as 
delaying during them because he was a Salius (for a taboo affecting the commander 
alone, cf. Tac. Ann. I 62.3), but Livy’s statement (XX XVII 33.6) is confirmed by 
Tac. Hist. I 89 and Suet. Oth. 8.3; cf. Kobbert, Pauly-Wissowa, I A 581. 

For degrees of scrupulosity cf. Wissowa, Religion, 443 n. 8. Scipio is said to have 
overcome his brother’s reluctance to attack on a later dies religiosus (Frontin. IV 
7.30). Note Gell. IV 6.10 for the justification of religious action on an ater dies 
(on the principle discussed in Harv. Theol. Rev. XXXII, 1939, 83 ff). 

(Somewhat similar was the closing of temples on the anniversary of the death 
of Germanicus; Minto-Coli, cited n. 2.) 

The official calendar shows a remarkable freedom from superstitious fear. For 
the Roman point of view cf. Rose, U. Cal. Publ. Class. Phil. XII (1941), 91 n. 7 
(on the dies Paréntales). 

72 Wissowa, Religion, 585, 591, 589; Mancini, Notizie, 1921, 110 (Aug. 24 marked 
C[omitialis]. It may well be that in fact the Comitia did not meet on such days. 
Cf. Fest. p. 144.29). 
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Why should it? Apart from agrarian rituals which the farmer 
must perform on his land, and family observances of the days 
belonging to the dead, the official rituals of the feriae publicae — 
as prescribed in the books of the pontiffs — were performed in 
Rome and Rome alone; Livy V 52.2 non dies magis stati quam 
loca sunt in quibus fiant represents the official and Augustan 
view.'* Even without the indication afforded by Gelasius in Col- 
lectio Avellana (Corp. scr. eccl. lat. XXXV), 100.13, p. 457, 
100.23, p. 461, we could not imagine an observance of the Luper- 
calia in any place other than Rome. The annual sacrifices and 
supplications prescribed by the Feriale Duranum were new and 
independent ceremonies, the supplicationes following a pattern 
established under Augustus for Imperial anniversaries; there was 
in a sense an analogy in what Cato’s vilica was to do for the Lar 
familiaris on many occasions in the year (n. 7). 


(ii) PLANNING FOR THE ARMY 


Military life in the Roman Republic had certain specific reli- 
gious observances. There were divinatory proceedings carried out 
in virtue of the auspicia vested in the commander, purifications 
(lustrationes), special ceremonies on the crossing of rivers, the 
sacrificial burning of captured weapons, and the occasional old 
rites of evocatio and devotio. A commander offered sacrifices on 
various occasions, e.g. after a victory, and sometimes paid his 
respects to the deities of the land in which he found himself.** In 
this, as in the making of vows, he acted, like a householder, at his 
own discretion; the setting up of special altars for the purpose may 
seem a peculiar feature, but has parallels.’ 

In earlier times there had been no standing army and no insti- 
tutionalized military life, though long foreign campaigns and in 
particular such an operation as the long siege of Numantia must 
have begun to foreshadow it. Rome depended on bodies of men 

*Cf. I 20.5 quibus hostiis, quibus diebus, ad quae templa sacra fierent, and 
Athenae. 274A. 

“Cf. W. Rist. Die Opfer d. rom. Heeres (Diss. Tiib. 1914, pub. 1920); Latte, 
Pauly-Wissowa, TIX 1117; and for a lustratio, G. Macdonald, Roman Wall in Scot- 
land (ed. 1934), 363f. 

* So in the ritual of the Arval Brethren (C.I.L. VI 2107.8), of the ludi saeculares 


(Romanelli, Notizie, 1931, 343); for grass altars in private cultus cf. F. J. Dolger, 
Ant. u. Christ. VI (1950), 312f. 
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levied for particular emergencies. It was Marius who made of 
soldiering a professional career and who ‘appears to have given 
the legion a kind of personality.’ *® The camp, wherever pitched, 
became a home, and its occupants celebrated the Saturnalia and 
January 1 (n.3) as a Roman householder would, by way of private 
if in fact corporate observance. Before Augustus, no one had oc- 
casion to plan for the camps in this or in any other respect — just 
as no one had felt the need to establish a public fire brigade for 
the city of Rome. 

We may recall the fact that, according to the lex coloniae Geneti- 
vae Iuliae, a majority of the decuriones was to decide quos et quot 
dies festos esse et quae sacra fiert publice placeat et quos ea sacra 
facere placeat.*" This is of particular interest, since coloniae, in 
the words of Aulus Gellius (XVI 13.8f.), ex civitate quasi propa- 
gatae sunt et tura institutaque omnia populi Romani, non sui 
arbitrit, habent, and appeared to be quasi effigies parvae. All the 
same, they were not required to copy its calendar of festivals; they 
needed a calendar, and so, with all their differences, did military 
units; but for the military units the calendar was naturally pre- 
scribed, while coloniae chose. 

Hoey (p. 173) quotes me as saying that the Roman army was 
‘the Roman people acting in a military capacity’. I should now 
modify this and say that the military units, exercitus — the plural 
is common — were instrumentalities of the people rather than the 
people itself.‘ This is surely the meaning of the formula in the 
ritual of the Secular Games, p(opulo) R(omano) QO(uiritium) 
legionibusque p(opuli) R(omani) QO(uiritium),® and, to quote 
unofficial language, such is the clear implication of Tacitus Ann. 
I 2 nulla iam publica arma. Further, the whole tradition of Roman 


16 F, E. Adcock, Roman Art of War, 20. 

™ Dessau, Inscr. lat. sel. 6087 § 64; these days were thereafter mandatory (ib. 
§ 7of., ludi are prescribed as an obligation binding on magistrates, but times are not 
specified). The cult of the Capitoline deities may be assumed in all Capitolia; 
otherwise individual choice will have predominated. 

Each local community could have its own celebrations, like that referred to by 
Horace, Carm. III 18.9. 

(I exclude the old use of exercitus to mean comitia centuriata). From the 
standpoint of sentiment, an army was Rome 7m partibus, and foreign potentates did 
homage before the standards; but what is said above represents the constitutional 
fact. 

*C.IL. VI 32329.11f. 
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religion, as crystallized in the conventional account of Numa’s 
doings, implies that sacra belonged to the life of peace, as lived 
domi, and not to the life of war, as lived militiae; so in Livy I 32.5, 
which represents what the Augustan age thought, the rites of the 
fetiales are called bellicae caerimoniae and are contrasted with the 
religiones instituted by Numa in peace. Between the solemn dec- 
laration of hostilities by a fetialzs and their termination lay a neces- 
sary (and ex hypothesi always justified) interruption of ordinary 
life for Rome’s representatives in the field. The Empire brought 
a standing army and military establishments, many of which were 
in practice (though not in theory)*° permanent. 

At some time, accordingly, a selection of festivals was made 
for the troops, and it should be noted that the principle involved 
in the making of a selection has a parallel even in domestic life 
within Rome, in sumptuary legislation intended to discourage in- 
dividuals from excessive expenditures. Various enactments, from 
the lex Fannia in 161 B.C. to the time of Augustus, specified festi- 
vals and other occasions on which a householder might spend for 
his table at a higher (but still prescribed) rate than on other 
days.** No religious observances were involved, but certain festi- 
vals stood out and were natural occasions for enjoyment. 

The rustic menologia ** also show a selection which had taken 
shape — with no more emphasis on festivals connected with agri- 
culture than the Feriale Duranum gives to festivals connected with 
war, and with a conspicuous absence of celebrations of Imperial 
anniversaries; this suggests that, in spite of the presence of the 
Lavatio (of Cybele) and of festivals of Isis and Sarapis, the 
menologia essentially follow a pattern which antedates the Prin- 
cipate. Columella XI 1.19 may serve to remind us that holidays 
were necessary on a farm. 

What was to be done at military headquarters could hardly be 
left to individual initiative but needed to be given shape. For mili- 
tary purposes it was necessary also to specify what the observance 
should be, whether zmmolatio or the convenient supplicatio. Inci- 

° Cf. O. Bohn, Germania, X (1926), 25ff. 

71 For references, see Kiibler in Pauly-Wissowa, IV A. gosff.; W. Kroll, Kultur d. 
ciceronischen Zeit, II 70; cf. the personal choice of celebrations ascribed to Severus 


Alexander in S.H.A. Alex. Sev. 37.6. 
2 Cf. Hoey 167. 
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dentally, expense was involved —a consideration which must 
have counted even before the economic stringency of the second 
half of the third century; and to offer (as did Julian) excessive 
sacrifices meant feeding the troops too well.” Moderation in offer- 
ings implied no lack of piety; Horace Odes III 23, for all its liter- 
ary background, presumably expresses sentiments which Augustus 
would not have found improper.** 

A hint as to how things may have happened is given by a phrase 
of Vegetius I 8, used of disciplina militaris in general: quae 
Augusti et Tratant Hadrianique constitutionibus cauta sunt. As 
in financial administration (above all for Egypt), so here also 
Augustus probably created a pattern for the legions which was 
retained in essence, extended to the auxilza and modified from 
time to time.” 

The supposition that Augustus created a military calendar of 
religious observances would be fully consonant with his whole 
policy of establishing a decent Roman order in which each part of 
society had its function, status and duties. The old virtues must 
be restored; one of them was piety, on the exercise of which the 
peculiar greatness of Rome was held to rest. So Augustus ordained 
that each senator should make an offering of incense and wine 
before taking his seat at meetings.” The personal loyalty of the 
armies to their supreme commander was indispensable but was 
not enough. His soldiers would do their part the better if they 
worshipped the gods, and their work of guarding the Roman 
peace would be the more effective for being hallowed. Horace’s 
words (C. III 6.7ff.) 


*3 Amm. Marc. XXII, 12.6; cf. XXV 4.17 and the apologetic remarks of Liban. 
Orat. XVIII 170. 

* Cf. Cic. Leg. II 25 and later Carm. lat. epigr. 873. 

5 Charlesworth kindly drew my attention to a striking instance of how Augustus 
thought about military administration, the quotation in Dig. XLIX 16.12.1, and to 
E. Albertini’s discussion thereof in Rev. ét. anc. XLII (1940), 370ff. (A. concludes 
that it comes from a letter to Tiberius.) 

C.I.L. XIII 11831 gives a fragment of an ordinance by a later Emperor, pos- 
sibly, as v. Domaszewski suggested, Septimius Severus, referring to [discipli]nam 
castrorum; there is something about the standards and possibly something also about 
the guarding of the military gods. The text is too fragmentary to prove more than 
that the supreme authority continued to care about the detail of military arrange- 
ments. 

76 Suet. Aug. 35.3. 
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Di multa neglecti dederunt 
Hesperiae mala luctuosae. 

iam bis Monaeses et Pacori manus 
non auspicatos contudit impetus 


may well have meant more to Augustus than to Horace, and per- 
haps more to Horace than we are inclined to think. It was cer- 
tainly in accordance with the wishes of Augustus that the lituus 
and other priestly insignia took so prominent a place on coinage, 
and that Augustus was at times here and in sculpture represented 
as performing the offices of religion.*’ The Ara Pacis is a worthy 
pendant to the Aeneid. 

It would be foolish to seek a simple explanation of the actions 
of any man, above all of Augustus: there was undeniably some- 
thing to gain by appearing in the guise of consecration rather than 
in that of sheer force, and a pragmatic view, such as Polybius had 
expressed, of the social utility of religion at Rome may have car- 
ried a certain weight. Nevertheless, it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that the worship of the gods was maintained for centuries 
as a costly pretence.”* I do not think that Augustus would have 
echoed Ovid’s words (Ars amat. I 637), expedit esse deos et, ut 
expedit, esse putemus; and, since he was not a Greek, they may 
have shocked him. He would have been more likely to agree with 
Cicero (Leg. II 16) that belief is true and also useful. Be it added 
that Augustus, careful as he was not to tread the perilous path of 
Julius, took seriously the appearance of the timely sidus *® and 


*7 Cf. C. T. Seltman, Camb. Anc. Hist. Vol. Plates IV 148b, 146c. Sulla had 
used the lituus on coinage earlier (B.M.C.R. Rep. II 459) ; there may be a suggestion 
of divinely guaranteed luck. In general cf. M. Grant, Aspects of the Principate of 
Tiberius (Num. Notes and Monographs, CXVI, 1950), 45. 

78 Varro spoke of the gods as not wanting or asking for sacrifice (Ant. div., ed. 
Agahd [Fleck. Jahrb. Suppl. XXIV], 155) but he also said et religiones et castus id 
possunt, ut ex periculo nos eripiant nostro (ib. 156). For a possible reflection of 
Augustan piety in an ex-soldier’s inscription cf. Wilhelm, Anz. Wien, 1948, 325f. 
Cf. again M. Aurel. I 17 (the more important in view of the remarks about super- 
stition in I 16) and W. Kroll’s magnificent discussion in Pauly-Wissowa, XXI 
412ff. of the attitude of the elder Pliny, which is so easy to misunderstand. 

* Plin. N.H. II 94; does seque in eo nasci refer to the fact that Octavian was 
starting a new life as an adopted Caesar? 

This did not prevent a hostile attitude being taken towards the memory of some 
of the actions of Julius; cf. R. Syme, A Roman Post-Mortem (with the review 
of A. F. Giles, J. Rom. St. XLI, 1951, 161), and the verdict of Suet. Iul. 76 that he 
was iure caesus for his acceptance of overweening honors (cf. Flor. II 13.91). 
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appreciated his position, as Divi filius, more than man if, while 
on earth, less than god; for all his caution, he established the 
altars of Roma and himself at Lyons and in Germany and he 
instituted the seviri Augustales. The basic character of the Feriale, 
as concerned with gods and with rulers, fits all that we know of him. 

Vegetius (p. 195 above) named two other emperors, Trajan and 
Hadrian. Trajan was a great fighting general and Hadrian was 
preeminent in firsthand knowledge of military life throughout the 
Empire. We may recall his coin issues, bearing EXERC(itus) 
BRITANNICVS, DACICVS etc. (with representations of him 
addressing the soldiers: cf. p. 207 later). Dio Cassius LXIX 9 
speaks of his regulations as remaining in force; in view of what 
was said earlier about the necessity of restricting holidays, it may 
be added that Hadrian was concerned to check luxury in the army. 

Now the celebration in the Feriale of Natalis urbis Romae 
aeternae certainly points to Hadrian; it is indeed true that April 
21 had earlier been regarded as the birthday of Rome and just 
possible that the Parilia, the old festival belonging to that day, had 
in its own rights a place in the Feriale,*° but it is more likely that 
Hadrian inserted it. Otherwise, apart from Imperial anniversaries 
and the observance of January 7 as the day of honesta missio, 
there is nothing which suggests a time later than that of Augustus, 
and the emphasis on Mars ultor,*! like the Natalis divi Iuli, points 
clearly to Augustus. 

Astonishment has been expressed at the absence of Cybele, Isis, 
etc.** It is perhaps more remarkable that Apollo, as patron of 


8°So the observance of March 1 perhaps acquired a special character (Fink, 
82ff. St. Weinstock, J. Rom. St. XX XVIII, 1948, 37f.; Cat. codd. astrol. gr. TX i, 
128, 131). 

As for the question (Hoey 124f.) why the games of May 12 were commem- 
orated rather than those of August 1, the explanation may be that they had prob- 
ably been established earlier (in 20 B.C.) and that they may very well have been 
specially associated with the recovery of the standards captured by the Parthians. 
It is just possible that the pattern of the Feriale was created between 20 B.C. and 
2 B.C., to which year the games of August 1 are ascribed; any time in or soon 
after 12 B.C. when Augustus became Pontifex Maximus, would be likely. 

To be sure, Cybele is absent from lead tesserae, on which Sarapis appears four 
times, Isis once; but Juppiter appears only four times and Mars once (Rostowzew, 
Romische Bleitesserae, [Klio, Beih. III] 110), and I do not know what significance 
to attach to this. Neither Cybele nor the Egyptian deities appear in the dedications 
of zuvenes (S. L. Mohler, Trans. Am. Philol. Ass. LX VIII, 1937, 472f.). 

It was festivals, not deities, that were commemorated; Mithras had none, save 
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Augustus, is apparently also unrepresented; I say ‘apparently,’ 
for it is just possible that among the data for October lost through 
the mutilation of the papyrus was a celebration on October 9, the 
day of dedication of Apollo’s temple on the Palatine.** 

In general the Feriale represents a selection from established 
festivals, as they were set forth in the calendars which were mul- 
tiplied during the Julio-Claudian age. Cybele as Mater Deum 
had her place in these as in the Fasti found at Antium, which 
antedate the Julian reform of the calendar: ** since 191 B.C. she 
had her temple on the Palatine and her /udi, marked by consider- 
able pomp; by the time of Augustus she probably had also the 
dramatic ceremonial of the Lavatio. Her omission from the orig- 
inal list can hardly have been due to any feeling that she was in a 
sense alien; from the beginning, aristocratic dining clubs met on 
the first day of her games and Augustan poetry shows how closely 
she was linked to Rome’s supposed Trojan origin. But she was 
omitted; this set a precedent and if, as I believe, it was an Augus- 
tan precedent, it was bound to carry great weight. Deified em- 
perors had to be added; otherwise free expansion of the list could 
not be contemplated and there would perhaps have been some 
feeling against substituting new festivals for any already in the 
list. (It is of course likely that, after the time of our Feriale, 
Aurelian added Natalis Solis invicti, for Sol certainly took his 
place among the gods specially associated with the army).*° 

The absence of a festival from the list is therefore no sign of 
antipathy or disapproval; Isis, who, though eagerly worshipped 
and officially received at Rome, never acquired droit de cité in 
quite the same way as Cybele, gave her name to a ship in the 


the Mithrakana in Asia Minor, and, as far as we know, Dolichenus had none; and 
so, quite apart from the fact that their cults were not taken into the official circle, 
there was nothing to celebrate. 

It is not surprising that there was no celebration connected with the ludi 
A pollinares, July 6-13, for the only Judi commemorated are those of Mars ultor and 
of Salus. For the first there was a special reason (n. 31) and the second fell on the 
natalis Salutis (Cic. Ad Att. IV i. 4 and Sest. 131 show that this was a familiar occa- 
sion. Further, Salus had a lucky sound and Augustus restored the augurium Salutis.) 

** Wissowa, Hermes LVIII (1923) 383. 

* For feeling against the neglect of established rites in favor of new ones, Pro- 
fessor Dow quotes Lys. XXX 17ff. For Sol, cf. Hoey, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 
LXX (1939), 479f.; Nock, J. Rom. St. XXXVII (1947), 113; Fr. Altheim, 
Niedergang II 347 (on the possible addition by Aurelian of solar symbols to 
military insignia). 
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fleet.°° Hoey has rightly reminded us that the cult of deities not 
included in the Feriale was not discouraged in the army — far 
from it; commanding officers and their subordinates often partici- 
pated in the building of shrines and the making of dedications to 
such figures.*” At Dura itself we have in the temple of Bel a re- 
markable painting of the tribune Terentius and his standard and 
standard-bearer, with two rows of members of this cohors XX 
Palmyrenorum (the unit which almost certainly had the Feriale), 
making an offering to three Palmyrene gods.*® Since the standard 
is set immediately behind the incense-altar, Cumont inferred that 
it is to be thought of as sharing in the act of worship; we should, 
I think, prefer to suppose that what is signified is rather that 
Terentius is present in his official capacity, invested with all the 
majesty of Rome.*® One of the soldiers in the upper row of those 
attending him is named as “Themes the son of Mocimus, priest’. 
To sum up a discussion printed as an Appendix (p. 242 ff.), I 
regard Themes as, so to speak, the sacristan of the shrine in which 
the cohort’s standards were kept. For our present purpose, the 
point of importance is that the tribune himself was performing the 
act of worship, with all the solemnity which could have accom- 
panied any cult act prescribed in the Feriale; he may well have 
himself assumed the cost of making this pictorial record. Further, 
we are perhaps meant to think that his soldiers in general were 
attending him on this occasion; the two groups of figures behind 
him correspond to the four columns of Israelites in the Exodus 
scene as depicted in the synagogue at Dura.*® Elsewhere at Dura 
there has been found a graffito showing an officer offering incense 
to Jahribol and a standard-bearer (without standard) doing like- 


3 R. Bartoccini in De Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. IV or. 

7 Hoey, |. c. 456ff. 

*° F, Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 8off. pl. L; Rostovtzeff, History of the 
Ancient World, II 316 pl. LXXXII: pl. I here. On the standard bearer, cf. 
Rostovtzeff, J. Rom. St. XXXII (1942) 93. 

39 So also I suspect that the Tyche of Dura and the Tyche of Palmyra, as rep- 
resented in the scene, are symbolic of the garrison town and of the nominal mother 
city of the troops and are not receiving a share in the act of worship; this is not as 
clear as it would be if they were facing one another, like the two Tychai in B.M.C. 
Galatia, 119 no. 31, but that would not have been compatible with the stylistic 
principle of frontality. 

*° Dura-Europos, Rep. VI 345. Cf. Numbers 2.3ff. and Origen, In Num. IV 2 
(G.C.S. XXX 2r). 
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wise at another thymiaterion: it is possible that this involved a 
courtesy to the distinguished Palmyrene (perhaps Odenath) who 
is represented as arriving on horseback.*? 

To be sure, the worship of Palmyrene deities by a cohors 
Palmyrenorum may be regarded as performed ‘sémi-officiellement,’ 
to use Rostovtzeff’s phrase.** It is accordingly even more signifi- 
cant for the interpretation of official policy to find as the watch- 
word at Dura for one day /uppiter Dolichenus s(anctus?).** This 
was a matter of formal action, formally recorded, yet Dolichenus 
was a deity who was never received among the Roman gods. 

Hoey has indeed observed that dedications to non-Roman gods 
are apparently not found inside an actual camp-area. The archae- 
ological evidence is hard to interpret, for we lack exact informa- 
tion as to where many of the relevant inscriptions were found. 
Insofar as Hoey’s conclusion is warranted, it does not mean that 
there was any feeling that such deities were not appropriate ob- 
jects of worship within the precincts of the camp. An ancient 
normally set up a dedication either in a temple, or on his own 
property,** or (with the permission of the civic authorities) on 
some public site.*° Now inside the camp proper there were prob- 
ably as a rule no sanctuaries save the little shrine of the stand- 
ards, in which would be also representations of the Emperor and, 
no doubt, sometimes, of the dz militares. I say ‘as a rule,’ because 
there were exceptional situations. 

Such existed at Corbridge (p. 202 later), which was a depot rather 
than a camp, at Dura, where the soldiers were housed within an old 
residential area, and where various shrines are thought to have been 
inside the military precinct,*® and at Castellum Dimmidi, which was of 


* Rostovtzeff, Berytus, VIII (1943), 58f. 

* Renaissance I (1943), 57. 

*8 J. F. Gilliam, Yale Classical Studies, XI (1950), 216, 218. 

* Cf. W. W. Fowler, Roman Essays, 75ff. 

* So C.LL. II 3228, VIII 6041, X 3822. 

**E.g. the temple of Iuppiter Dolichenus, Kyria and a Syrian Baal identified 
with Zeus Helios Mithras (Du Mesnil du Buisson, C. R. Acad. Inscr. 1936, 144; 
H. N. Porter, Am. J. Phil. LXIX, 1948, 27ff.). Although the third god is called 
Zeus Helios Mithras Tourmasgade, I agree with St. Wikander, Etudes sur les 
mystéres de Mithras, I (Vetenskaps-Societetens Lund, Arsbok, 1950), 27 that this 
is not Mithraism in the accepted sense of the word. We do not know who was 
worshipped in the shrine described in Dura-Europos, Rep. II 83ff., apparently on 
the Campus; possibly Disciplina, possibly Virtus or some Genius. [On the first 
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necessity a self-contained entity and which was moreover the shortlived 
product of an era in which soldiers were given a freer rein.*? 

So also the equites singulares at Rome made dedications which in- 
clude a variety of deities, apparently within the camp proper; 48 but this 
was a matter of adding other divine names to the traditional Capitoline 
triad. Further, in later times at least, scholae, which were in effect club- 
rooms for noncommissioned officers of various ranks, acquired altars 
and these were no doubt largely set up as acts of devotion which did not 
involve a continuing cultus but some were perhaps used for subsequent 
offerings of incense and wine.*® Such altars may sometimes have been 
erected elsewhere within camp limits. 


Yet, in general, the only dedications (naturally requiring offi- 
cial permission) for which a camp was a natural place were those 
to the emperors, to the gods specially worshipped by the unit as a 
unit, and to the Genius of this or that subdivision of it. Again, 
there could be no question of dedications in solo privato, for a 
soldier owned no land within the camp and was ordinarily for- 
bidden to acquire it in the province in which he was serving.” 
Accordingly the natural place for dedications to gods outside the 
official list was in shrines erected in the area beyond camp limits, 


temple, or cult-complex, cf. now J. F. Gilliam, Dura-Europos, IX iii 115ff.: ib. 130, 
he places it on the edge of the camp.] 

*"G. C. Picard, Castellum Dimmidi, with the reviews by P. Grimal, Rev. ét. anc. 
LI (1949), 177ff., R. L. Scranton, Am. J. Arch. LIII (1949), 416f., H. G. Pflaum, 
J. Sav. 1949, 55ff., R. Lantier, Rev. arch. 1951, i 104f., R. Bloch, Rev. phil. LX XVII 
(1951), 122ff. This Castellum included a stele with the crescent of Caelestis, a 
shrine of the Palmyrene deities, and a Dolichenus stele. 

*“ Corp. inscr. Lat. VI 31138ff.; cf. ib. 414 for a shrine of Dolichenus in the 
statio of cohors II vigilum, but these men, though having a quasi-military life, 
were not regular soldiers. 

“On scholae cf. Cagnat, Mém. acad. inscr. XXXVIII (1909), 240ff., etc. and 
L’armée romaine d’Afrique (éd. 2), 386ff.; to call them ‘chapels’ seems to me un- 
warranted. — A. v. Domaszewski, Westd. Z. XIV (1895), 80 argues that one dedi- 
cation to Silvanus was set up within a camp, and since the dedicators were the 
centurions of the legion (Dessau 2451) this is possible. Cf. Cumont, Et. syr. 163 on 
an ambiguous Silvanus castrensis. An Aesculapius castrensis at Rome (C.I.L. VI 15) 
may belong to the praetorians (cf. ib. 20). 

© Dig. XLIX 16.9.13. When soldiers were permitted to lease portions of the 
territorium legionis (Liebenam, Pauly-Wissowa, VI 1677), they may well have set 
up dedications and private altars there. So at all times they may have owned small 
statuettes of the type discussed J. Rom. St. XXXVII (1947), 112; I so interpret 
the signa deorum argentea castrensia of C.I.L. XII 3058; since these had been kept 
at home and were apparently being given to a temple, they can hardly have be- 
longed to a military shrine. On small statuettes cf. also Toynbee, J. Rom. St. XLI 
(1951), 171. 
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where lived not only those who ministered to its various needs but 
also ex-servicemen. 

In such areas, at Lambaesis and elsewhere, commanders erected 
temples freely to gods inside and outside the official list and these 
temples served both the troops and the dwellers in the settlement. 
Military architects were available, and generals might, like local 
magistrates and benefactors, take a certain pleasure in leaving 
monumental records of themselves.” 

The Feriale therefore represents the worships carried on at the 
headquarters of an unit, which might be said to correspond to a 
Capitolium; there was no discouragement of the private pursuit 
of other worships, any more than there was of the supplementing 
of regular rations (for which the troops paid) by other forms of 
food. 


Certainly the Feriale bears no special relation to local conditions at 
Dura and cannot have been made for Dura. The view of the editors that 
it is a transcript of general military practice, both legionary and auxil- 
iary, can perhaps be supported by evidence from Roman Britain. L. P. 
Wenham has shown that the commander of an auxiliary unit at Mary- 
port made an official annual dedication to Iuppiter Optimus Maximus, 
which might well be related to the Vota of the calendar.** Again, I. A. 
Richmond’s brilliant interpretation of the roses, rose-leaves and rosebud- 
chaplet in the decoration of pilasters flanking a vexillum on a sculptured 
relief at Corbridge makes it very likely that the Rosaliae signorum was 
observed here also. Richmond has also made a case for an interest being 
shown here in the beginnings of Rome, and perhaps in their story as told 
by Virgil, which may hang together with the observance of Natalis urbis 
Romae. The whole article on the cults of Corbridge gives eloquent 
testimony to the fruitfulness of this Yale volume as ‘an indispensable 
basis for all future studies of Roman military religion.’ ** 


51M. Durry, Les cohortes prétoriennes, 115. The commander’s wife might take 
a part (cf. C.I.L. VIII 2630); for her place in the scheme of things, see Tac. Ann. 
III 33-4 and R. Dussaud, C.R.A.I. 1937, 385. 

*2 Trans. Cumberland and Westmoreland Antiq. and Arch. Soc. N.S. XXXIX 
(1939), 1off. 

G. C. Picard, op. cit. (n. 47) discusses dedications of an ara cerei on May 3. 

8 Arch. Ael. IV, xxi (1943), 162ff., 173ff., 149 n. 34; ib. 176ff. we have perhaps 
an echo of the cult of Mars ultor. Cf. W. Kubitschek-S. Frankfurter, Fiihrer durch 
Carnuntum (ed. 6), 45 fig. 21, for a relief of Neptune being crowned by Victory; is 
this perhaps to be connected with the observance of the Neptunalia? 
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III. THE PURPOSE OF OFFICIAL POLICY 


We have, therefore, a selection of festivals. The object of the 
celebration of Imperial anniversaries is clear: sacrifices meant 
free distribution of meat and presumably of wine ™ and supplica- 
tiones may have involved some liberality to the troops.” Obvi- 
ously it was a good thing that enjoyment should be associated with 
loyalty. But what are we to make of the other celebrations? Did 
their observance involve a deliberate purpose of Romanization, or 
was it rather a matter of establishing and retaining a decent and 
uniform order? 

I have tried earlier (p. 195) to state what Augustus may be 
supposed to have had in mind in establishing (as I think he did) a 
military calendar of festivals, which (except for the addition of 
new Imperial anniversaries) probably underwent little change. 
Any attempt to infer what his successors intended is in danger of 
resulting in too definite and specific a formula. By way of ap- 
proach we shall consider first Romanization in general and the 
limits within which it may be regarded as deliberate; second, 
Hellenistic intervention in religious matter; third, the interfer- 
ence of the Roman state in the religious behavior of individuals 
and groups; fourth, the attitude of the military during the conflict 
between Christianity and paganism. On the last point we shall 
be largely concerned with a period later than the Feriale, and one 
in which a markedly different army faced markedly different con- 
ditions; but there was continuity enough to make this sequel in- 
structive for our present purpose. 


(i) THE MEANING OF ROMANIZATION 


Romans and others were alike aware of the range and signifi- 
cance of Rome’s policy in opening her citizenship ever wider and 
of the difference between her practice and that of classical Greece. 
But what is called Romanization is commonly, as A. N. Sherwin- 


5 Cf. n. 23 above and Joseph. B. J. VII 16. 

% So L. R. Taylor, Am. J. Arch. XLVI (1942), 311. Cf. Liv. X 23.1 for the 
distribution of wine and incense to the Roman people on the occasion of a suppli- 
catio; Plut. Brut. 39 for gifts to the soldiers on the occasion of a lustratio; n. 23 
for Julian’s sacrifices. Yet Asterius speaks of the celebration of Jan. 1 as costing 
the soldiers money (P.G. XL 221). 
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White has said,”® self-Romanization; men given citizenship were 
Romani facti, and were expected to act as such.*’ Rome encour- 
aged the disciplines and arts of peace; she did not otherwise set 
herself to mould men’s minds and feelings, though moulded they 
inevitably were. Again, a man’s possession of the citizenship did 
not prevent him from taking pride in being of Tarsus or Alex- 
andria or Antioch or Bordeaux; *® local spirit and local politics 
and even local antipathy to the central government or to Roman 
behavior continued to exist without let or hindrance (so long as it 
did not find expression in sedition or disorder). 

Hadrian, whom we have seen reason to credit with an addition 
to our Feriale, encouraged the development of the union of Pan- 
hellenes.*®? Even more significant is the consistent official indiffer- 
ence to the progressive hellenization of many Roman coloniae in 
the Near East and to the use of the Palmyrene language after 
Palmyra acquired the status of a colonia.°° What mattered was 
Romana iustitia °*' — an idea somewhat like ‘the Law’ in Kipling. 
It is noteworthy also that there is so little which is specifically 
Roman on the official imperial coin-issues of Alexandria and the 
Eastern Provinces. 

The fact that for so long Latin was the language of ius civile 
and that (save by special dispensation) a citizen’s will in any 
other speech was invalid counted for a good deal. But it must be 
recalled that, even before Claudius invaded Britain, native princes 
there struck coins with Latin legends; ® later, the conquered were 


5% The Roman Citizenship, 168. Cf. the self-Hellenization of I Macc. 1. 11ff. 

57 Sherwin-White 3, 38. Cf. A. Momigliano’s admirable review in J. Rom. St. 
XXXI (1941), 158ff. 

°8Cf. M. Hammond, Harv. St. Class. Phil. LX (1951), 147ff.; J. H. Oliver, 
Hesperia, XX (1951), 348f. 

°° Cf. Ziebarth in Pauly-Wissowa, XVIII iii, 583f.; P. M. Fraser, J. Rom. St. XL 
(1950), 77ff.; Oliver, l.c., 31ff. 

Cf. A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City, 61; W. Kubitschek, Sitz.-Ber. Wien, 
CLXXVII iv (1916). [Dio Prus.}] XXXVII 26 addresses the men of Corinth as 
having become Greeks (they belonged to the Panhellenes; J. A. O. Larsen, Cl. Phil. 
XLVII, 1952, 8); ib. 25 the speaker makes a cryptic reference to himself as 
sacrificing property, civic standing and everything else by reason of his inclining to 
Greek rather than to Roman ways. 

* Vell. Paterc. II 118.1; cf. S.H.A. Tacit. 15.2, Zosim. IV 30.4. 

°F. Haverfield, Romanization of Roman Britain (ed. 4), 29. Cf. B. Saria, 
Historia, I (1950), 448 on the spread of Latin in Noricum and Pannonia before 
conquest ; Charlesworth, Lost Province, 65 on Latin words in Old Irish. But against 
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under no direct pressure to abandon their old speech. Agricola’s 
encouragement of schools was part of his whole policy of pacifica- 
tion; moreover, the language of Tacit. Agr. 21 does not prove but 
certainly suggests that this was a personal policy. Certainly there 
is nothing to indicate that the school at Augustodunum ® was set 
up by the Roman authorities. H. Dessau, Gesch.d. rom. Kaiser- 
zeit, I 507, 544 well observed that the real missionaries of Roman 
culture were the Augustan writers, above all Virgil and in a meas- 
ure Livy. 

Against this might be quoted a statement in Augustine, Civ. 
D.XIX 7, which is almost certainly due to Varro: 


At enim opera data est, ut imperiosa civitas non solum iugum, verum 
etiam linguam suam domitis gentibus per pacem societatis inponeret, per 
quam non deesset, immo et abundaret etiam interpretum copia. 


This, like Pliny’s statement (N.H. III 39), ferasque linguas 
sermonis commercio contraheret ad conloquia, describes the effec- 
tive outcome of Rome’s conquest in Spain and Gaul (not in the 
Near East). We can set against it what Cicero said in defence 
of his client Archias.® It is of course true that Rome did not 
recognize any of the native languages by issuing documents with 
or in translation, as she always recognized Greek: ®° other lan- 


exaggerated views of the supersession of the vernacular in Roman Britain cf. K. 
Jackson, Mediaeval Studies in Honor of J. D. M. Ford, 94ff. and L. Bieler, Vig. 
Chr. VI (1952), 66. 

* Tac. Ann. III 43; cf. O. Hirschfeld, Kl. Schr. 124f., ro1f., 206f. It is reasonable 
to suppose that when Sertorius established teachers of Greek and Latin at Osca 
(Plut. Sert. 14), his primary purpose was to train native Spaniards for positions of 
command. 

% H. Fuchs, Augustin u.d. antike Friedensgedanke, 11f.; cf. St. Weinstock, Brit, 
Sch. Rome, XVIII (1950), 46. Prudent. Peristeph. II 427f. idem loquuntur dissoni 
ritus, id ipsum sentiunt, shows how far a statement of sentiment could outrun the 
linguistic facts; it was not long since Greek had been the common language of 
Christian worship in Rome (Chr. Mohrmann, Vig. Chr. III, 1949, 67ff.) as also 
of hymns to Cybele (Serv. in Georg. II 394). 

Note in an earlier time Liv. XL 42.13 Cumanis eo anno petentibus permissum 
ut publice Latine loquerentur et praeconibus Latine vendendi ius esset (with 
Weissenborn’s note). 

® Arch. 23. 

* Palmyrene also was recognized, but Palmyra was an exceptional community. 
Egyptian was recognized to the extent that candidates for priestly offices in temples 
had to pass examinations in it. The trilingual inscription of Gallus (Dess. 8995) 
was exceptional; the trilingual inscription on the Cross, set there as a warning, may 
have had parallels. 
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guages within the orbis Romanus were in effect ‘barbarian’. 
Claudius deprived a prominent Greek of his Roman citizenship 
because he could not speak Latin, but Claudius himself used the 
phrase utroque sermone nostro and published historical works in 
Greek.®’ The Empire was in practice bilingual and even in the 
fourth century, when the use of Latin in the Near East had a tem- 
porary rise,°® the bitter antipathy of Libanius did not prevent his 
being offered high dignities. 

As for interpretatio Romana, the equation of native deities with 
Roman deities, it was just what interpretatio means, ‘translation’ 
— the use of Latin terms for the gods as for any other data of ex- 
perience. Now it is conspicuous that Tacitus uses the phrase to 
describe what the Naharvali said about their gods; it was they 
who of their own initiative called them Castor and Pollux.® This 
is parallel to the way in which native informants of Herodotus, in 
Egypt and elsewhere, described their gods in terms of what may 
be called interpretatio Graeca. For Julius Caesar, and presumably 
for the source followed by him in speaking of Celtic religion,” it 
went without saying that the objects of native worship correspond- 
ed to the familiar deities. The acceptance of such identifications 
depended not on any Kulturpolitik but on assumptions which were 
axiomatic to Greeks and Romans and which were accepted as such 
by the new peoples who came within the orbit of their intellectual 
world. F. Drexel has indeed remarked that the fact of interpretatio 
Romana removed any occasion for a Religionspolitik; gods who 
admit of equation are not rivals.‘ This certainly applies to the 
period in which Roman antipathy to the Druidical priesthood 
(p. 214 later) was a thing of the past. 


On Greek in official usage cf. A. Stein, Untersuchungen z. Gesch. u. Verwaltung 
Agyptens, 132ff. and J. Stroux—L. Wenger, Die Augustus-Inschrift (Abh. Bayer. 
Ak. XXXIV ii, 1928), 18ff. 

7 Suet. Claud. 16 (with Smilda’s note) 42; F. Jacoby, F. Gr. H. no. 276; cf. 
M. L. W. Laistner, The Greater Roman Historians, 1r4rf. 

6° Cf. Ensslin in Pauly-Wissowa, VII A 2478; Nock, Speculum, XXVI (1951), 
so4f.; F. Dornseiff, D. Lit-Z. LX XII, 1951, 250 (on a papyrus of Juvenal with 
Greek scholia). 

° Germ. 43.4; it is Romana, not Latina, perhaps with an emphasis on the proud 
name of the imperial people; Romanos rerum dominos gentemque togatam (Aen. 
I 282). 

Cf. n. 104. 

™ Rom.-germ. Komm. XIV Ber. (1922), 7. For a statement that the gods are 
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Religion apart, did the Romans pursue a cultural policy in mili- 
tary matters? Latin was the official language, not only of the 
legions but also of the auxilia and probably of native formations; 
(in the fourth century the prayer to God prescribed by Constan- 
tine for his non-Christian soldiers was to be recited in Latin).” 
This had enormous consequences, but was surely in origin purely 
practical; how else could orders have been issued? (One cannot 
imagine anything like the rewards which used to be offered to 
officers in the British Army in India for learning of Urdu.) Yet 
there was no uniform policy about the taking of Roman names by 
recruits in auxiliary and naval units,” and, in spite of some early 
feeling that Greek was not the language for a soldier to use when 
giving evidence in Rome,” a transcript of the answer which the 
prefect of Egypt made to discontented ex-servicemen is in Greek.”° 
Undoubtedly the army produced Romanization on a wide scale,” 
but I see no reason to believe that this was the result of a deliberate 
policy and of indoctrination. The Roman Army had no officers 
assigned to deal with morale, just as the Roman state had no 
Department of Education. The brarius and some others must be 
able to keep records; for the rest, all that mattered was to train 
good fighting men and to keep them such. This was not easy; the 
perils of a long stay in Egypt or Syria were familiar, and in Bell. 
Alex. 53.5 we read of the personnel of the Second Legion, stationed 
in Spain, as diuturnitate iam factus provincialts. 

The distinguishing feature desired in Roman troops was dis- 
ciplina. It is perhaps no accident that Hadrian, with all the phil- 
hellenism which he could allow himself, is apparently responsible 
for the cult of Disciplina just as for that of Roma aeterna (at 
least, the legend Disciplina Aug. appears first on his coins). 


the same everywhere cf. Liv. XLII 3.9. Of course, even within a cultural unit local 
epithets such as Delios, Pythios, Ephesia had special value; for local rivalries cf. 
A. Daudet, Lettres de mon moulin, no. II. 

” Euseb. V. Const. IV 19. 

Cf. G. Cantacuzéne, Musée Belge, XXXI (1927), 168; L. Wickert, Wiirzb. 
Jahrb. IV (1949-50), 109. R. Marichal, L’occupation romaine de la basse Egypte, 
31f. 

Suet. Tib. 71; Dio Cass. LVII 15.3. 

* Cf. W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil. XXXVI (1941), 21ff., and Stein, Unters. 
173ff. In the Dura painting (p. 199 above), the tribune is described in Latin, 
Themes and the Tychai in Greek. 

*° Cf. H. T. Rowell, Yale Class. Stud. VI 83. 
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Roman is as Roman does — in the way of obedience and courage, 
in the way of those who have learned the oldest Roman lesson in 
the oldest Roman school. So Tacitus says of a former royal cohort 
in Pontus which had been given Roman citizenship (Hist. III 47) 
signa armaque in nostrum modum, desidiam licentiamque Grae- 
corum retinebant and (Agric. 28) of a cohort of Usipi occiso 
centurione ac militibus qui ad tradendam disciplinam inmixti 
manipulis exemplum et rectores habebantur. We have in Josephus 
two literary specimens of harangues to troops.“ On each occasion 
the appeal is made to them as to Romans and this is the more 
conspicuous since the man who on the second occasion volunteers 
for a desperate assignment is a dark-skinned Syrian. Aristides 
was true to essential facts when he spoke of the Romans as ‘count- 
ing no one that is qualified and needed for any task an alien.’ ™ 


(ii) HELLENISTIC INTERVENTION IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS 


Between Akhnaton and the Sassanian monarchy it would be 
hard to find outside Judaea any clear attempt by a state to direct 
the religious lives of its own members or subjects. A monarch 
glorified his own god or gods, but he had no particular concern that 
others should do likewise and there is very little that can be called 
deliberate and conscious religious policy. It has been widely sup- 
posed that Ptolemy I chose Sarapis as a figure in whose cult 
Greeks and Egyptians could be united, but this seems to me to 
involve the importation of an attitude belonging to dogmatic reli- 
gions.” There were perhaps advantages for a new dynasty in 


7B. J. II 472ff., VI 34ff. (esp. 38); cf. Herodian IV 14.7, VIII 7.4. On 
Disciplina cf. Richmond, Arch. Ael. IV xxi 165ff. Professor Bloch draws my atten- 
tion also to Suet. Iul. 24.2 on the Transalpine legion raised by Caesar. 

8 Aristid. XXVI 74, p. 112 Keil (i. 352 Dindorf): I quote Saul Levin’s version 
(Glencoe, Illinois, 1950). 

” Cf. the criticism of E. Visser, G6tter und Kulte im ptolemdischen Alexandrien, 
2off. If some Greek rulers seemed to favor Buddhism (W. W. Tarn, Greeks in 
Bactria and India, 175ff.), that was a different matter. 

A word may be said about the tradition in Polyaen. IV 15 that Antiochus I 
ordered his troops and the whole countryside to celebrate a Persian festival, 
Ileporxny éoprynv Gariavery (discussed by W. Ctto, Beitr. z. Seleukidengesch. [Abh. 
Bayer. Akad. XXXIV i, 1927], 13 n. 1 and E. Bikerman, Institutions des Séleucides, 
97). Surely it means simply ‘a sumptuous banquet’; cf. Ps. Xen. Cyrop. VIII 8.10; 
Cornel. Nep. Pausan. 3.2; Hor. C. I. 38.1; Strab. 734; Hesych. s. v. cupBapirixais: 
and Dio Prus. III 136ff. (on Persian hunts). On a possible earlier attempt to use the 
cult of Nebo to unite Babylonia and Assyria cf. Lehmann-Haupt in Roscher, Lex. 
IV 670ff. 
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having a new deity: if any special appeal was intended, it was as 
Nilsson argued (Gesch. II 149) one directed to the Greek- 
speaking world as a whole and not to Egypt. Ptolemy I, as J. 
Kaerst remarked (Gesch. d. Hellenismus, II, ed. 2, 250), aimed 
at ruling more than the land of the Nile and in his account of 
Alexander he included propaganda for Sarapis (W. W. Tarn, 
Alexander the Great, II 70). It is indeed possible that we should 
see a special purpose in the building and maintenance (even after 
the general prohibition of paganism) of temples near and below 
the first Cataract, as places where the Blemmyes could be met on 
a friendly footing; the Egyptian Isis and the Nubian Mandulis 
were both worshipped here. This would, however, be the use of 
religious sanctities for a political end (such as was ascribed to 
Romulus when supposedly establishing the asylum); it would not 
be the encouraging of a particular worship for its own sake.®® So, 
if Masinissa fostered the cult of the deities later called Cereres in 
Numidia, this was an expression in religious terms of his desire to 
guide nomadic tribes into the pursuits of peaceful agriculture.* 


While it would be agreed that in general Hellenistic monarchs did not 
interfere with the beliefs and practices of their subjects, save by way of 
administrative control, above all where temple revenues were concerned, 
one supposed exception is often adduced — the statement in I Macc. 
1 4if.; 

And King Antiochus wrote to his whole kingdom, that all should 
be one people, and that each should forsake his own laws. And all 
the nations agreed according to the word of the king. 


No doubt the king favored the development of cities, making Babylon 
one; no doubt he magnified Zeus Olympios, with whom he so closely 
associated himself, and his attitude evoked some response from his sub- 
jects.8? But it is impossible that he should have issued so sweeping an 


Cf. F. Ll. Griffith, J. Eg. Arch. XV (1929), 73f. and Cat. Demotic Graffiti 
. . . Dodecaschoenus, 3, 36; H. Kees, Pauly-Wissowa, XIX 2111. For Diocletian’s 
policy cf. W. Ensslin, Sitz.-Ber. Bayer. Akad. 1942, i, 55. 

© Cf. J. Carcopino, Aspects mystiques de la Rome paienne, 30 with my comments, 
J. Rom. St. X XXVIII, 1948, 157. Liban. Orat. XI 103 speaks of Seleucus I as 
continuing to hellenize what was barbarous; he is speaking of the foundation of 
cities. 

* Cf. Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India, 187, 191; H. Seyrig, Syria XX (1939) 
298ff.; C. H. Kraeling, Gerasa, 31. For what was involved in self-equation with 
Zeus cf. Class. Phil. XX XVIII (1943) 54f. and an epitaph discussed by A. Wilhelm, 
Griechische Epigramme aus Kreta (Symb. Oslo. Fasc. suppl. XIII, 1950), 15f. 
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enactment,®* and that it should have been obeyed. There is nothing to 
suggest that Babylonian or Syrian paganism was transformed; there is 
not even any indication that the many Jews living in Mesopotamia were 
disturbed in their hereditary observances. On such a point the argument 
from silence is very strong, for the story of persecutors does not suffer 
from understatement. When a zealous official interfered for a moment 
with the Samaritans, it was probably because of a confusion arising from 
their nearness to the Jewish temple-state. 

If Antiochus said anything such as is ascribed to him, it must have 
been, as Eduard Meyer saw,® in the preamble to an edict: ‘whereas .. .’. 
Meyer supposed the statement as quoted to come from the edict sup- 
pressing Jewish observances in Palestine, but Bickermann and I. Heine- 
mann have produced good arguments to the contrary,®® and for this 
purpose the preamble would have greatly overshot the mark. It is 
indeed thinkable that some such words served to introduce an edict 
ordering a monthly celebration of the king’s birthday, such as is indi- 
cated in II Macc. 6.7. 


Pepoeddvas eardwv Kpéccova Pepoepdvay (with the type of hyperbole discussed by 
H. W. Prescott, Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. LXIII, 1932, 105). The variation in 
Hammurabi’s titulature (C. W. McEwan, Oriental Origin of Hellenistic Kingship, 
10) is a warning against the ascription of too much meaning to any identifications 
of kings with gods. Cf. Pan. Lat. XI 10. p. 284.34f. ed. Baehrens, where the implied 
Tovius shades into Iuppiter and the implied Herculius into Hercules and W. Ensslin, 
Sitz.— Ber. Bayer. Akad. 1943, vi, 49. 

*°W. Otto, Z. Gesch. d. Zeit d. 6. Ptolemaers (Abh. Bayer. Akad. N. F. XI, 
1934), 85, appreciates the strangeness of the edict but regards it as genuine and 
explains it from the neurotic condition which he attributes to Antiochus, after the 
day on which the Romans brusquely compelled him to evacuate Egypt. A slightly 
hysterical note is indeed seen in some Imperial edicts of the fourth century A.D. 
(J. Bibl. Lit. LX, 1941, 91), but Tarn, op. cit., 183ff. seems to me to have dis- 
proved Otto’s view of the king’s psychology. 

The statement of Seleucus ‘I will impose on you, not the customs of Persians or 
other races, but this law, which is common to all, that whatever a king determines 
is always just’ (App. Syr. 61; Ed. Meyer, Bliite u. Niedergang d. Hellenismus, 44) 
has been quoted as a parallel; but Seleucus was making a speech to gain the army’s 
consent to an arrangement, and he was perhaps echoing the supposed Persian law 
which Herodot. III 31 makes the Persian judges quote to Cambyses. (Cf. the 
Athenian decree quoted by Plut. Demetr. 24.9.) 

® Ursprung u. Anfange d. Christentums, II, 158. 

FE. Bickermann, Der Gott d. Makkabder, 127ff.; I. Heinemann, Monatschr. 
Gesch. Wiss. Jud. LXXXII (1938), 161ff. As for the suggestion that Antiochus 
was setting up a general cult of Zeus Kapetolios, I feel that the king’s unfinished 
temple to that god at Antioch (Liv. XLI 20.9; cf. U. Bianchi, Mem. Lincei, VIII, 
ii, 1949, 371 n.3, 376 n.3, on its possible completion by Tiberius, which would be 
like Hadrian’s completion of the Olympieion at Athens, but hardly fits the em- 
peror’s economical policy as described by Suet. Tib. 46f.) belongs to an early phase 
of his rule. His later concern was probably to create an Eastern counterpoise to 
Rome (Tarn, op. cit., 206). 
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But is the record dependable? Its only support comes from Daniel 
11. 36-8 (and by implication, chs. 3 and 6). There is nothing like it in 
II Macc. or in the pagan source (usually thought to be Nicolaus of 
Damascus) followed by Josephus in his Jewish War; it is moreover 
omitted from the abridgment of I Macc. made later by Josephus in his 
Antiquities.°* Is it not a generalization from a Palestinian standpoint? 
Certainly there was no attempt at levelling or Gleichschaltung and none 
of the ignoring of earlier worships asserted by Daniel 11.37f. This is 
confirmed by what Antiochus did in the very next year after the sup- 
posed general ordinance and after the undoubted transformation of 
worship in the Temple. In 166 the king held his great festival at 
Daphne.®’ Polybius, in describing the procession (XXX 25.13), says, 
‘It is not possible to set forth the number of images; there were carried 
those of all gods or daimones told of or worshipped among men, and also 
likenesses of heroes, some gilded and some clothed in garments inter- 
woven with gold. All these were accompanied by their appropriate 
myths, set forth in costly representations in accordance with received 
traditions.’ ‘All gods or daimones,’ you will notice; there was no special 
emphasis on Zeus Olympios and no sign at all of the king’s supposed 
divinity. In view of this, we can, I think, dismiss the idea that Antiochus 
expressed or had any such general policy as is imputed to him. There 
had been what was from his standpoint a revolt in this small temple- 
state within his dominions; he struck back with retaliatory measures 
and his orders were defied.®*® It is possible that he had exaggerated the 
eagerness of many in Jerusalem to embrace the externals of Hellenic 
life,°° and thought that he could there establish a polis which would be 
a bastion of defence; in any event, that he appears as a persecutor may 
be regarded as the result of circumstances. 


(iii) OrFicIAL ROMAN INTERVENTION IN RELIGIOUS MATTERS 


When Rome entered on the inheritance of the Seleucids, as of 
the other Hellenistic rulers, and proceeded to carry out her crea- 
tive work in the west, she retained her set pattern of public 
religious life. Its conduct rested with the priestly collegia, even 


In XII 269 he does echo I Macc. 2.19, which implies the same idea. —I Macc. 
3.29 shows a comparable lack of sense of proportion; it was natural under the 
circumstances. (On Daniel 3ff., cf. H. H. Rowley, The Servant of the Lord and 
other Essays, 263ff.) 

* Cf. Tarn, 1936. 

Cf. Joseph B. J. I. 34. 

® Cf. Otto, op. cit. 84, ‘Der Konig hat offenbar geglaubt, eine im Gang befindliche 
Entwicklung nicht mehr abwarten zu diirfen.’ 
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as the conduct of domestic acts of piety rested with the house- 
holder. Citizens were under a religious obligation to abstain from 
work on feriae (p. 189 above) and were ordered to take part in 
certain special observances, e.g. supplicationes and the vow made 
in 217, but there were normally no sanctions; ®° it must have been 
assumed that every citizen would wish to do his duty. Official 
intervention was confined to situations which seemed to involve a 
threat to good public order.” The Bacchanalia was a classic ex- 
ample; °° in general, apart from the specific charges then advanced 
of murder, fraud, perjury and unnatural vice, there was the seem- 
ing fact of coniuratio, which could at any time lead to penal- 
ties; °* so (by law) could certain forms of magic. On the other 
hand, neglect of traditional pieties was not a ground for condem- 
nation; there is nothing in Republican Rome comparable with the 
indictment of Socrates for both neglecting the gods of the city 
and introducing others.” 

Cicero (De legibus II 19, cf. 25) laid down the principle sep- 
aratim nemo habessit deos neve novos neve advenas nisi publice 
adscitos; privatim colunto, quos rite a patribus cultos acceperint 

. sacra sollemnia obeunto, but did not make any such provi- 
sion for its enforcement as did Plato, Laws, 9o09f. for his ban on 
private sanctuaries. Cicero was expressing a traditional antipathy, 
usually latent but capable of being brought into action by any 
sufficient provocation. Livy repeatedly represents magistrates 
and the Senate as inveighing against the practice of unrecognized 


* Liv. XXII 10. The penalty imposed on senators who did not observe the 
birthday of Divus Julius (Dio Cass. XLVII 18.5) was a political measure. Cf. 
J. Bibl. Lit. LX (1941) 93 n.21. 

"Cf. H. M. Last, J. Rom. St. XXVII (1937), 8off.; Nock, Camb. Anc. Hist. 
X, 481, 480ff., 495f., 500, 503. 

* Cf. Cic. Leg. II 37; R. M. Grant, Harv. Theol. Rev. XLI (1948), 273f. 

°° Cf. Mommsen, Strafrecht, 562ff.; A. H. McDonald, J. Rom. St. XXXIV 
(1944), 15, 27ff.; W. Kroll in Pauly-Wissowa, XVII, 201f. (on sodalicitum sacrilegit 
Nigidiani: there was a suspicion of occultism); Acta proc. S. Cypriani 4 (nefariae 

. conspirationis): Cels. ap. Orig. in Cels. I, 1. 

“Cf. A. J. Festugiére in Coniectanea Neotestamentica XI (1947, Lund), 66ff. 
It is hard to imagine a Roman parallel to the ephebic oath at Athens ‘I will honor 
the ancestral kzera’ (L. Robert, Et. épigr. philol. 296ff.), there was at Rome nothing 
like the ‘éducation religieuse’ described by A. J. Festugiére-P. Fabre, Le monde 
gréco-romain aux temps de Notre-Seigneur, I 87ff. 
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sacra and the neglect of those which were traditional; ® this may 
well correspond to the facts. So later Tacitus (no doubt correctly) 
makes Claudius ascribe the decay of the art of the haruspices to 
two causes, indifference and the strength of foreign superstitions.*° 
Nevertheless, nothing was done to enforce active conformity to 
the principle, sacra sollemnia obeunto. 

The Augustan Restoration brought the rebuilding of temples 
and the revival of rites which had fallen into disuse; it was a re- 
newal of Roman religion (including the cults introduced from the 
outside under official auspices; Magna Mater benefited just as 
did Vesta). This seemed indispensable for morale, and was, I 
think, sincere.’ 

Suetonius says of Augustus peregrinarum caerimoniarum sicut 
veteres ac praeceptas reverentissime coluit, ita ceteras contemptui 
habuit (Aug. 93), quoting in illustration his respect for the Myster- 
ies of Eleusis (in which he had been initiated), his refusal to visit 
Apis, and his praise of a grandson for not making an offering at 
Jerusalem.’® He certainly banned Egyptian cults from the area 
within the pomerium (the technical boundary of the city, a bound- 
ary to which he probably attached more religious importance than 
had been usual).°® He had perhaps some personal feeling, as a 
result of the bitter struggle with Cleopatra, who had so emphati- 
cally identified herself with Isis; terruit illa suo, si fas, Capitolia 

*® Liv. I 20.6, IV 30.11, XXV, 1.12, XX XIX 15.3, 16.8; cf. Virg. Aen. VIII 18sff., 
Propert IV 1.17ff. and Dio Cass. LII 36.2 (Maecenas represented as advising Augus- 
tus to tolerate neither godless men nor magicians). 

* Ann. XI, 15. 

Cf. p. 196 above and Camb. Anc. Hist. X 47sff. 

°° The statement in Dio Cass. LI 16, and Julian Ep. 111 Bidez that Augustus 
gave the god Sarapis as one of his reasons for sparing Alexandria in 30 is not 
supported by the parallels quoted by Nachstadt on Plut. Mor. 207A and may be re- 
garded as coming from Alexandrian propaganda such as we see in the so-called 
“Alexandrian martyr-acts.’ 

As for the Jerusalem incident, the explanation probably lies in cultural antipathy 
such as Horace expresses; certainly there was no loss of Jewish privileges under 
Augustus and Jews could depend on Roman protection against local pressures. 

° E. Aust, De aedibus sacris (Diss. Marburg, 1889), 47ff. shows that there was 
not in early times any general principle of excluding imported cults from the 
pomerium. 

In early times, executions were naturally performed outside the pomerium 
(Latte, Pauly-Wissowa, Supp. VII 1618); but in later years its main significance 


‘was constitutional. For the feeling that worship extra pomerium entailed some 
inferiority cf. Dio Cass. XL 47.4. 
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sistro..°° Yet, as far as the pomerium was concerned, the question 
was one of propriety; so under the Republic altars to Isis on the 
Capitol had been demolished. There was nothing to prevent a 
citizen from having a statuette of Isis in his lararium or from 
going to worship in the temple in the Campus Martius; when the 
gentle Tibullus tells of Delia’s devotion to Isis or recounts in 
formal style the Praises of Osiris,’°' his tone does not smack of 
defiance. 

The only cult in which Augustus forbade citizens to participate 
was Druidism.**” Last has recently brought forward cogent argu- 
ments against the idea that this action and the prohibition of 
Druidism zm toto by Claudius were due to a fear of a political 
danger in the religion.*** They can be reinforced by N. J. De Witt’s 
analysis of the position of the Druids in Celtic society at the time 
of Julius; the conclusion, which seems to me very probable, is that 
the account in De bello Gallico VI 13-4 is borrowed from an ideal- 
izing portrait of their role a little earlier and that their influence 
in Caesar’s time had greately diminished.’ Last maintains that 
once more Rome acted on a moral issue, abhorrence of human 
sacrifice. This undoubtedly counted for much. Yet it would have 
been easy to forbid the practice, as had been done earlier among 
the Bletonesii,’°’ and any other objectionable features in the cult, 
without going any further; there could have been something like 
the conscience clause in the Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus 
which permitted people to continue worship with appropriate 
restrictions and safeguards. To be sure, there were other features 
in Druidism to arouse suspicion. There was the practice of fore- 
telling the future, which might count with Augustus, who destroyed 
over 2000 fatidici libri; 1° later on, Druidical prophecies of the 
destruction of Rome played a part in winning support for the 

1 Tucan X 63; on Cleopatra cf. my forthcoming paper in Aegyptus. 

1 T 3.23 ff., 7.27ff. (with Gnomon XXI, 1949, 221ff. and Klingner, Eranos, XLIX, 
1951, 117ff.). 

7 Suet. Claud. 25.5.—- Augustus vowed and dedicated a temple to the Gaulish 
wind-god Circius (Sen. N.Q. V 17.5), presumably in gratitude for some special 
m8 Rom. St, XXXIX (1949), rf. 

™ Trans. Am. Philol. Ass. LXIX (1938), 310ff. 

1% C_. Cichorius, Rém. Studien, 7ff. Cf. S. H. A. M. Ant. phil. 23.8 sacra Serapidis 


a vulgaritate Pelusiaca summovit (did Arnuphis advise the emperor ?). 
1 Suet. Aug. 31.1. 
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revolt of Civilis.°* Again, there was Druidical magic; Claudius 
condemned to death a Roman eques for bringing into court with 
him one of their magic eggs.’ 

Now the original measure of Augustus must have applied almost 
solely to Gauls who had received Roman citizenship; in spite of 
the attraction of the exotic for Roman society, the theory that the 
Druids were philosophers, and the respect which Diviciacus had 
gained, and in spite of the later spread of the cult of Epona, I find 
it hard to believe that native Romans were interested — at least 
that enough were interested to make a prohibition seem worth 
while. I therefore venture to suggest that the main motive of 
Augustus was a feeling that men who after receiving Roman 
citizenship were still attached to what was ex hypothesi a barbarous 
and cruel superstition would show themselves to be ‘unrecon- 
structed.’ The extension of this prohibition to a total ban under 
Claudius may conceivably have been connected with the invasion 
of Britain, since Caesar had reported that Britain had a primacy 
in their priestly lore.*°? Certainly Druids were prominent later in 
the defence of Anglesea; **° by then, to be sure, they had a griev- 
ance. 

While Augustus took action in the matter of Druidism, he did 
not otherwise change Rome’s attitude towards the observance of 
cults which lacked the state’s recognition. Official interference 
was mainly ad hoc, stimulated by some particular scandal or inci- 
dent; for the moment it might affect the whole local category to 
which the offender belonged. In a similar way astrologers in gen- 
eral were banished from Italy after Libo’s dealings with some of 
them became known; but the art was practised elsewhere without 
let or hindrance, and Tiberius continued to consult his court 
astrologer.’ Further, such measures were usually short-lived. 

7 Tac. Hist. IV 54; cf. Dio Cass. LXII 6.1 on Boudicca’s art of divination. 

18 Plin. XXIX 54; ib. XXX 13 on Druids as magicians and on what a good 
thing it was to suppress them (also XVI 249). Cf. for the latitude of the definition 
of magic, Nock in F. J. Jackson—K. Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, V 172ff. For 
the feeling against magic cf. Virg. Aen. IV 493, with A. S. Pease’s note. It was a 
good charge to combine with others, ad invidiam. 

1 Bell. Gall. VI 13 (which Claudius must have read). 

“© Tac. Ann. XIV 30 (here too the cruelty of their ritual is stressed); cf. 
Macdonald, Pauly-Wissowa, XVI 42f. 


41 Tac. Ann. II 27ff.; cf. XII 52 and note Hist. I 22, where they are a genus 
hominum, like the Christians in Suet. Nero, 16. No special reason is given for the 
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It was this type of procedure and the old magistratual police 
jurisdiction, coercitio, as now applied with an arbitrary authori- 
tarianism which was very far from the austere precision of civil 
law,” and not the possibility of construing magic as veneficium 
or certain forms of religious behavior as maiestas (elastic as that 
term was), which set the pattern for Nero’s action against the 
Christians. The supposed incendiarism of some Christians in 
Rome and a general suspicion of the movement led to the treat- 
ment of Christians in general on the spot as ipso facto liable to 
summary punishment.'’* To the sequel we shall return. Mean- 
while we may recall a few other specific measures. Hadrian’s ban 
on circumcision, later mitigated to a ban on the circumcision of 
those who were not Jews by birth (with dispensations also for 
candidates for Egyptian priestly posts) was probably not religious 
in origin; there may have been some anti-Jewish animus in the 
measure, but circumcision seemed to be a mutilation and to belong 
to the category of things regarded as undesirable.’'* Septimius 
Severus forbade people becoming Jews (or Christians); 71° the 
antipathy to proselytes expressed by Juvenal XIV tooff. was no 
doubt intensified by the risings under Hadrian. 

Hereafter there was an increasing interest in the curbing of 
movements which under the guise of. religion appeared to be 


expulsion of astrologers from Italy by Vitellius; but when a prophecy of his doom 
followed, he condemned to death without a hearing all who were accused (Suet. 
Vitell. 14.4). Again, just as Pliny asked whether the nomen ipsum or the flagitia 
cohaerentia nomini should be punished, it was later debated which was punishable, 
knowledge of astrology or the active practice of the art (Mommsen, Strafrecht, 863 
n.7, cf. 641 n.2 on magic). Dio Cass. LVI 25.5 remarked that Augustus, while 
taking strong measures against astrologers, displayed his horoscope prominently 
(as on coins) ; again, Manilius addressed his poem to Augustus. 

12 For the way in which coercitio lacked precise limits cf. Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 
III 396; for the arbitrary character of the action of provincial governors, S. 
Lieberman, Ann. inst. philol. hist. orient. et slaves VII (1939-44), 428ff. In the 
mandata principum (on which cf. M. I. Finkelstein, Tijdschrift v. Rechtsgeschied- 
enis, XIII, 1934, 150ff.) provincial governors were given general instructions malis 
hominibus provinciam purgare (Dig. I 18.3); Proculus laid down the principle that 
a governor was to consider not what had been done at Rome but quid fieri debeat 
(ib. I 18. 12). After all, Tacitus says of Augustus’ actions on the discovery of 
adultery in his family circle, suasque ipse leges egrediebatur (Ann. III 24.3). 

™8'Tac. Ann. XV 44; cf. H. Fuchs, Vig. Christ. IV (1950), 65ff. 

™ Mommeen, Strafr. 638; R. Reitzenstein, Zwei religionsgeschichtliche Fragen, 
1ff. Cf. Dio Cass. LX.XIX 11.1 for horror at the circumcision of Elagabalus. 

m5 S.H.A. Sev. 17. Note that he safeguarded Jewish superstitio in relation to 
the decurionate. (Dig. L 2, 3.3) 
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threats to public order; from the late second and early third cen- 
tury we have various enactments directing the punishment of those 
who prophesied as though inspired, or introduced new and un- 
settling religiones, or caused the minds of others to be terrified 
by superstitious fears of divinity.*® Later came Diocletian’s edict 
against the Manichees; one phrase in it is to be remembered, 


Romanam gentem modestam atque tranquillam et universum 
orbem nostrum velut venentis de suis malevolis inficere, 


which recalls the old charge against certain Jews at Rome in 139 
B.C.*** The moral note was struck again both by Licinius when 
he forbade Christians worshipping in mixed congregations and by 
Constantine when he suppressed the cult at Aphaca.**® 

To sum up, the state interfered not because the Roman gods 
were failing to get their due but because particular practices or 
groups were held to be unsuitable or subversive or demoralizing. 
That is in substance true of official action against the Christians 
prior to Decius. 

When /siaci and Jews were banished from Rome under Tiberius 
no question arose whether this or that individual had committed 
any offence save that of being what he was; when astrologers were 
expelled, it was all who were identified as such and not only those 
who had answered questions about the ruler’s horoscope. When 
Druidical cultus was put down, all its practices were suppressed, 
not simply human sacrifice or magic. So from Trajan’s time, at 
least, to profess Christianity and to act as Christians did was in 
itself enough to make a man liable to the death penalty.**® The 
enforcement of this was sporadic, and at times it was in fact com- 
pletely abandoned,’*® but in theory it could always take place. 
Herein the situation was different from the analogies mentioned, 


6 Mommseen, Ges. Schr. III 398 n.6, 408 n.t. 

“7'Mos. et Rom. leg. coll. XV 3.4; K. Stade, Der Politiker Diokletian, 88. For 
the parallel, cf. Val. Max. I, 3.3. 

“4° Euseb. V. Const, I, 53, III 55 (there was no such objection to the cult of 
Asclepius at Aegae, ib. 56-—— with Sozomen II 5 —unless the charge of priestly 
fraud was raised): cf. III 58, IV 25. 

“® Baynes, Camb. Anc. Hist. XII 655; for later discussion cf. J. Zeiller, Anal. 
Boll. LXVITI (1949) 4off. 

™ Cf. Gnomon, XXIII (1951), 48ff. and for a later period, Euseb. H. E. VIII 1. 
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for the other punitive measures petered out )*! or had to be re- 
newed by specific ordinance. 

It is clear that the younger Pliny knew that Christians were as 
such liable to punishment, but did not know just how or under 
what circumstances they were liable; he had no instructions in 
what corresponded to Standing Ordinances (cf. n. 112). 

After all, Trajan replied, Neque enim in universum aliquid, 
quod quasi certam formam habeat, constitui potest. Pliny’s order 
to suspected persons that they should make an act of worship 
before Trajan’s image together with those of gods looks like an 
improvised test, applicable to non-citizens as well as to citizens. 
There is no evidence whatsoever that either citizens or non-citizens 
were in a normal way under any legal obligation to perform such 
acts of worship on their own. To be sure, reluctance to pay homage 
to the ruler’s image if expressed by anyone other than a Jew, 
whose peculiarities were known and except in times of tension 
accepted, would have created some suspicion of disloyalty; but 
there would have been no consequences, unless some one had an 
interest in framing a charge. When, however, Pliny as governor 
gave such an order as he did (which he would not have given to a 
Jew), he was satisfied that he was fully within his rights in punish- 
ing disobedience. This did not mean that anyone, citizen or non- 
citizen, was under a normal obligation so to act, any more than 
the fact that a citizen must ‘move on’ when so ordered by a police- 
man implies an intrinsic duty of perpetual motion. 

There is an instructive phrase in the Passio SS. Scillitanorum 
(14); the magistrate, in pronouncing sentence says .. . ritu 
Christiano se vivere confessos, quoniam oblata sibi facultate ad 
Romanorum morem redeundi obstinanter perseveraverunt.’*? The 
word obstinanter recalls Pliny’s pertinaciam certe et inflexibilem 
obstinationem debere puniri.’*> Whatever Christianity might or 
might not be, its practice when once forbidden was a defiance of 
authority. 

1 Certainly the private cults of Dionysus in Italy revived after the suppression 
of the Bacchanalia; the statement in Serv. on Ecl. V 29 that Julius Caesar was the 
first to introduce the rites of Liber Pater into Rome is properly dismissed by H. J. 
Rose, The Eclogues of Vergil, 132. 


2 (). v. Gebhardt, Ausgewahlte Martyreracten, 25. 
Ep. X 96.3. 
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Pliny was a man of gentle piety, living at a time when all seemed 
right with the world. When he reported that people were again 
thronging to the Bithynian temples and that acts of worship were 
being revived, it was not as a thing which must of itself needs 
bring joy and relief to a devout citizen, but as an indication of 
how large a number of men could be set right if given a chance of 
turning from their errors; this contagio, this disease of the spirit, 
could be remedied by the appropriate procedure.’** Trajan Decius 
came to the throne in very different days. When just after the 
supposed conclusion of Rome’s first thousand years of life he 
ordered a great general act of worship, he may well have done so 
in a genuine conviction that this was a timely remedy ruentis 
imperit rebus. At the same time, he clearly wished to stamp out 
Christianity or perhaps rather to stamp out the Christian refusal 
to participate in corporate observances.’*’ Not only did everyone 
have to get a libellus, or certificate that he had offered sacrifice 
and libation and partaken of the flesh of victims; but everyone 
had to sign a statement that he had previously been constant in 
sacrifice. For this statement no corroboration was required, 
though there were probably many pagans who could not truthfully 
have made such a declaration. Loyalism in religion was defined: 
what was this loyalism? 

Was Decius concerned to restore old Roman piety? To be sure, 
from this time onward, inscriptions at Rome show a new intensity 
of feeling for Vesta.?® Yet the obligation of sacrifice could be 
performed before any civic deities, and the libelli speak simply of 
sacrifice ‘to the gods’ and do not specify ‘to the gods of the Romans’ 


14 Cf, Liv. XX XIX 9.1 velut contagione morbi; R. M. Grant, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
XLI (1948), 274. Contrast Julian Ep. 84 ‘Hellenism (i.e., paganism) is not yet 
progressing as it should.’ 

123 Cf, (for the continuation of the policy under Valerian) Acta Cypr. 1, eos qui 
Romanam religionem non colunt, debere Romanas caeremonias recognoscere (with 
R. Reitzenstein, Sitz.-Ber. Heidelberg, 1913, xiv 12). This is how it looked to 
Christians at least. On Decius cf. Baynes, |. c. 656f. I do not know of any evidence 
on the point, but Jews must have been dispensed from compliance; cf. Cels. ap. 
Orig. Cels. V, 41 and p. 221 later (on Julian) for the attitude towards them of 
opponents of Christianity. [S. Lieberman, Ann. phil. hist. orient. VII, 1939-44, 
403 quotes a Talmudic statement that Diocletian dispensed the Jews from offering 
libations. } 

8 Harv. Theol. Rev. XXIII (1930), 251ff. 
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or anything of the sort (and neither ¢o nor for the Emperor).!?" 
When we look at the coins of Decius, we see a gallery of portraits 
of good emperors, but no striking divine types and, curiously 
enough, Decius does not on them use the title Pontifex Maximus,?”® 
which we should certainly expect if he had wished to emphasize 
the old rites of the city. So again under Diocletian and his asso- 
clates it is once more ‘the immortal gods’ in general to whom 
people were forcibly led back. 

Diocletian was passionately Roman in feeling and the new 
titulature of Jovii and Herculii put him and his associates in rule 
under the protection of old deities of the eternal city. Yet Juppiter 
was no more distinct from Zeus for him than for Virgil; at most 
the name suggested the majesty of the distant Capitol. For Diocle- 
tian, as for the Panegyrici and later for Ammianus Marcellinus, 
‘Godhead was one; there were many telephone lines and they ran 
through a number, small but appreciable, of different switch- 
boards. You used one or another according to what seemed appro- 
priate for a particular purpose or place.’ **° So he was prepared 
to go outside the old Roman circle of gods: before starting the 
persecution he consulted not the faraway Sibylline books (them- 
selves after all ex hkypothesi Greek in origin) but the oracle of 
Didyma, at which shrine he had earlier made dedications in a 
language of deep devotion.’*° Elsewhere he showed his piety 


“7 Knipfing, ib. XVI (1923), 345ff. Pionius was apparently asked to make an 
offering in the Nemeseion at Smyrna (v. Gebhardt, Mart. rorf.). 

8 He had the title (C.I.L. II, 4957f.). Its omission on coins is sometimes in- 
explicable; so on those of Hadrian after ca. 125 (B.M.C. III xxv), of Antoninus 
Pius after 141 (except for B.M.C. IV 72; cf. Mommsen, Z. f. Numism. I, 1874, 
238ff.), of Commodus before 184 (B.M.C. IV cli n.1). But the predecessor and 
successor of Decius alike used it, and so the failure of Decius to do so perhaps 
deserves note. On his coinage in general cf. Mattingly-Sydenham-Sutherland, R. 
Imp. Coinage, IV, iii, 116, and Mattingly, Camb. Anc. Hist. XII, 719 and Num. 
Chron. 1949, 80. A similar neutrality is however to be seen in the issues of Con- 
stantius II and Constans (Mattingly, ib. 1933, 190f.) and of Julian in general, 
(Webb, ib. 1910, 238ff.), as also later (J. W. Pearce in Mattingly etc., R. Imp. 
Coinage, IX xli). 

9 J. Rom St. XXXVII (1947), 104; cf. Anon. De Hippomacho, cited in Nock, 
Conversion, 293. (For the need of such advice in Egypt, when the problem was 
neither Judaism nor Christianity, cf. F. Zucker, Abh. Berlin, 1937, vi, 14 n.3 and 
Juvenal XV). 

* A. Rehm, Philol. XCIII (1938), 74ff.; H. Grégoire, Byzantion, XIV (1939), 
310ff. 
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towards the Celtic Belenus,'*’ and he and his co-rulers honored 
Mithras as fautor imperii sui.’*? So later Maximinus Daia and 
Julian championed the old gods — not a particular group; Julian’s 
plan to restore the Temple at Jerusalem, while reflecting his hostil- 
ity to Christianity and perhaps a special feeling against the mag- 
nificent Christian church which Constantine had erected in that 
city, was consistent with his general policy; the Jews had ancestral 
tradition, and the Christians were in his eyes rebels. 

Rome was not just a city, however great; she was the centre of 
a world and she retained her claim to universalism. From of old 
she had received gods as well as men, and they had brought their 
gifts. This is stressed by Aristides XX VI 105 (p. 122 Keil) and 
Claudian XXIV 166ff. (p. 226 Birt); *** so Aristides tells of 
blessings conferred under Roman rule by all deities including 
those of Egypt, whose favors, he says, like those of Asclepius, 
have now most increased. In the Octavius of Minucius Felix 
(6), Caecilius, as the courteous defender of paganism speaks of 
the various provinces and cities as having their individual rituals 
while the Romans have all rituals as their own; sic, dum univer- 
sarum gentium sacra susctpiunt, etiam regna meruerunt. Rome 
was, as Rutilius says, (I 49) genetrix hominum genetrixque de- 
orum; a queen throwing her mantle over the world and not a city 
on the Tiber which had fought and schemed her way to a power 
that she must by force retain. 

After all, Virgil told of Aeneas as giving sacra deosque (XII 
192), while the language was to remain Latin and the Trojans 
were to be absorbed (825, 834ff.).‘** Rome’s religious history was 
studded with the importation and establishment of cults in ac- 
cordance with what was found in the Sibylline books. Long before 
the copying of the Feriale Duranum, Isis and Sarapis had been 
received among the Roman gods and represented on official coin- 
age. We cannot attach much importance to the mockery of deities 
of foreign origin in the sarcastic writings of Lucian, who may after 
all be at times at least echoing the Hellenistic wit of Menippus, 


81 Dessau 625; for other religious activities cf. Ensslin, Pauly-Wissowa, VII 


A 2479. 
7 Dessau 659. 
8 Cf. n. 231. 
4 Liv. I, 2.4 Latinos utramque gentem appellavit. 
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and in Christian apologetic, which could both poke fun at the 
beastly devices of the heathen and also make capital out of the fact 
that deities once excluded from the Capitol now received full 
honors at Rome. Mithras, indeed, and Juppiter Dolichenus were 
never officially received, but they certainly enjoyed exalted patron- 
age and full approval; individual emperors took an interest in 
Mithras and various officers, as at Dura, built or restored Mith- 
raea; the large Mithraeum in the substructure of the Baths of 
Caracalla **° cannot have been established without official per- 
mission. So also one of the earliest temples built by a /egatus in 
the area outside the camp at Lambaesis was dedicated to Doli- 
chenus.**° 

Did not Marcus Aurelius issue coins with the legend RELIG(io) 
AVG(usti) accompanied by the representation of Mercury, some- 
times standing in a temple which has Egyptian features, to com- 
memorate the deliverance of the troops by rain supposedly secured 
by the rites performed to Thoth by the Egyptian sacred scribe 
Arnuphis? 7°’ And yet this is an outspokenly Egyptian cult, shown 
as such. As for the idea that by the Constitutio Antoniniana, 
Caracalla planned or hoped to create a new religious unity founded 
on the cult of the Roman gods, it is a misunderstanding of the 
preamble in which the ‘lover of Sarapis,’ *** the man who brought 
Sarapis within the pomerium,’® represented the extension of the 
citizenship as a thank-offering to the immortal gods for the death 
of Geta.**° Caracalla himself turned for aid also to the Celtic 
Apollo Grannus.**? 


185 Excavations at Dura-Europos, Rep. VII/VIII 85; G. Lugli, I monumenti ant. 
di Roma I 428 fig. 95 and M. J. Vermaseren, De Mithrasdienst in Rome (Diss. 
Utrecht, 1951), 80ff. The recent discoveries at Carrawburgh include votive altars 
dedicated by three praefecti of the cohors I Batavorum (I. A. Richmond —J. P. 
Gillam — E. Birley, The Temple of Mithras at Carrawburgh [in Arch. Ael. 1951], 
4sif.). 

8 Dess. 43114. 

*7 H. Mattingly, B.M.C.R. Emp. IV cxxxix; J. Guey, Rev. Phil. LX XIV (1948), 
16ff. and Mel. arch. hist. LX (1948), rosff., LXI (1949), 93ff.; J.-L. Robert, Rev. 
ét. gr. LVII (1944), 239 and LXII (1949), 159; Alfoldi, Pisciculi [Ant. u. Chr. Erg. 
I, 1939], 13. 

188 Cf. J. Vogt, Alex. Miinzen, I r7rf. 

189 Wissowa, Rel. 89; for Sarapis as later comes of the emperor cf. J. Rom. St. 
XXXVII (1947), 102. 

4° Cf. Sherwin-White, Roman Citizenship, 220ff. For Caracalla’s flamboyance, 
cf. Dio Cass. LX XVIII 3.3. 

2 Dio LXXVIII 15.6. 
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Individual emperors had their preferences, for which I may 
refer to Camb. Anc. Hist. XII 413ff., but the individual citizen 
felt free to follow them or not as he chose. The short and mis- 
guided attempt of Elagabalus to establish the primacy of his own 
Elagabal was unique: otherwise, it is hard to see a deliberate 
positive religious policy between Augustus and Aurelian. 

To conclude this section, there is no reason to hold that, at the 
time when the Feriale Duranum was copied, there was any official 
desire to see the soldiers worshipping the gods listed in it rather 
than other gods. 


(iv) PAGANS AND CHRISTIANS IN THE ROMAN ARMY 


If there was any wish to condition the soldiers and create in 
them a particular sentiment for the ancient Roman gods, its suc- 
cess was decidedly limited. The Capitoline triad,’** Mars, and 
Victoria received abundant private military dedications in the 
West, but so did also other deities, not least Silvanus. The ma- 
terial for the Near East might repay a special study; here too we 
find the popular Silvanus.’** For Egypt, J. Lesquier assembled 
the evidence, and there is a notable lack of Roman deities and a 
preponderating interest in those of the land.*** Men were, again, 
and remained strongly attached to the worships of their homes. 
Thus, C.I.L. VI 32543 records the homage of men from Philip- 
popolis, all in subdivisions of the praetorian guard, to their native 
Asclepius; the men call themselves cives, i.e. fellow-citizens of 
their old town. Praetorians from Belgica made a similar dedication 
to their ancestral deities.’*° Surely it is precisely such feelings 
which any policy of Romanization in religion might have sought 
to combat. 

Further, if there had been anything like a deliberate and sus- 
tained attempt to create traditional religious feelings in the army, 
it is hard to see how Christians would have found life in its ranks 

2 Cf. J. Toutain, Cultes paiens, I rgrf. 

3 Cumont, Et. syr. 162ff. 

“4 L’armée romaine d’Egypte (Mém. inst. fr. d’arch. or. XLI), 279ff. Mr. C. H. 
Roberts observes that in the remarkable military correspondence published by 
H. C. Youtie and J. G. Winter in P. Mich. VIII Sarapis is the only divinity to 
count (no. 499.5 ‘the gods here’). 


45 Dessau 2096; cf. Alféldi, Camb. Anc. Hist. XII 211 n.3. For the strength of 
regional character in armies cf. Plut. Galb. 22, Herodian III 7.2. 
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tolerable. Yet when Tertullian published his Apologeticum he 
could claim (37) hesterni sumus et vestra omnia implevimus, 
urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, conciliabula, castra ipsa; he 
could say (42) navigamus et nos vobiscum et militamus ... ; 
he could tell how the prayers of Christian soldiers had obtained 
rain for the hard-pressed army of Marcus Aurelius.’*® Later as a 
rigorist, he wrote his De corona militis; this makes it clear that 
the hero of the work, who faced death in preference to wearing a 
wreath on the occasion of an Imperial donative, was regarded by 
the rank and file of Christians as a zealot.*** Others also were seized 
with scruples, doffed their insignia, and paid the price.'*® Yet in 
general, while there is little evidence for Christians in the prae- 
torian guard, it would appear that from the beginning of the third 
century many Christians found service in the army compatible 
with their beliefs.**° 

Diocletian and his associates used the dismissal of Christians 
from the army, as from office, as a penal measure. The soldier had 
a privileged position, which guaranteed a livelihood and pension 
and which offered a carriére ouverte aux talents: it was so when 
Aristides wrote in the middle of the second century,’*® and even 
more so afterwards. As far as Diocletian is concerned, we should 
not, I think, imagine him as inspired by any reluctance to lead out 
to war soldiers who did not worship the old gods in the old way: for 
many years he had commanded armies including many Christians, 
there had been no military disaster to evoke strange fears and 
there was no war in progress. Diocletian was not a Julian, con- 
cerned to win soldiers by persuasion and gifts to his own beliefs, — 


“6 For another view of this incident cf. p. 222 above. 

7 Cf. Idolol. 19 and P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Studi e testi, LXV (1935), 357ff. 
Compare again Tertullian’s intransigent attitude about Socrates (Hanfmann, Harv. 
St. Class. Phil. LX, 1951, 217) and philosophy in general. 

48 Cf. Baynes, Camb. Anc. Hist. XII 659, 663; W. Seston, Mél. Goguel, 230ff. 
and Historia, I (1950), 257ff; also the Passio Fabii (Anal. Boll. IX, 1890, 123ff., to 
which Professor A. H. M. Jones drew my attention). 

149 FT Delehaye, Bull. acad. roy. Belg. 1921, 150ff. There is little evidence for 
Christians in the praetorian guard; cf. M. Durry, Hommages Bidez-Cumont (Coll. 
Latomus II) 8sff. For their numerical strength in the army under Diocletian, cf. 
Euseb. H.E. VIII 4.2. 

159 X XVI 85, p. 115 Keil (i 358 Dindorf). Cf. Artemidor, II 31 p. 128.4 Hercher 
‘the soldier is neither idle nor needy.’ (Contra, a homily in B. Aubé, Polyeucte, 76 
speaks of military life as seeming to most people unpleasing.) 
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in Libanius’ words, ‘persuading the hand which was to grasp the 
spear, to grasp also both libation and incense, so that when 
weapons were hurtling, there would be the possibility of prayer 
to those able to stop them.’ And even Julian retained Valens and 
Valentinian in the army when they were willing to resign rather 
than sacrifice, ‘knowing them to be useful to the state.’ *°* 

Curiously enough we hear hardly anything of military martyrs 
under Decius, except for individuals who, when present at the 
trial of a Christian, professed the faith and took the conse- 
quences.’ Of course, the Decian persecution, though sharp, was 
short, and our records, except for Egypt and Africa, are nothing 
like as copious as they are for Diocletian. Decius must have been 
aware of the presence of Christians in military units,’°* but it does 
look as though soldiers were not required to produce belli and 
as though no questions were raised. (So it is said that under 
Hitler people spoke of refugees in the army.) That individuals in 
a unit were Christians must have been known to their fellows and 
even to their superiors; further, dedications show that many 
soldiers of all ranks took their paganism seriously. Yet as soldiers 
they had the solidarity of which Juvenal speaks 1** and a sensible 
commander probably had the will and the power to prevent good 
men under him from being molested; he might see to it that they 
were not given wholly repugnant duties, e.g. the arresting of 
fellow-believers. Such episodes as Eusebius describes in H.E. VII 
15, when a rival claimant for the rank of centurion denounced the 
successful candidate (and this under the tolerant regime of 

1 Liban. Orat. XVIII 168; Socrat. IV 1.10 (cf. Alféldi, Conflict of ideas, 10). 
Constantine adopted a skilful policy, providing leisure for worship on Sunday and 
a neutral form of prayer for non-Christian soldiers (Eus. V.C. IV 18ff. cf. Sozomen 
I 8 on his provision for the sacraments). Cf. n.156. 

1°? Cf. Euseb. H.E. VI 41.22f.; Acta S. Marinae et S. Christophori, pp. 62, 69 ed. 
Usener (soldiers who had been sent to make an arrest). The martyrdom of the 
soldier Polyeuctus is assigned to the time of ‘Decius and Valerian’ (Aubé, op. cit. 
81); but even the text on which the extant homily depends was written much later 
(Duchesne, Bull. critique, III, 1882, 223 ascribes it to a contemporary of Theodosius 
or even Arcadius) and Polyeuctus is represented as having torn up an Imperial 
edict and destroyed images (Aubé 95f.). Minias has been regarded as a military 
martyr under Decius (A.A.S.S. Oct. XI 415ff.) but the text clearly means ‘soldier 
of Christ’ (H. J. Rose, St. mat. storia rel. V, 1929, 231) and is unhistorical (Dele- 
haye, A.A.S.S. Propyl. Dec. 477). 


*8 Alféldi, Camb. Anc. Hist. XII 203. 
4 XVI, 20. 
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Gallienus) and in VI 5.5, when fellow soldiers denounced one 
who refused to take an oath (under Septimius Severus) must have 
been rare; *°° the first story, by the way, proves that not only 
service in general but also service in a position of responsibility 
was compatible with Christianity. 

It may be felt that the evidence for the situation under Decius 
in the army is defective, but for the fourth century one fact 
emerges which remains remarkable even when we remember how 
the composition of the army was changing and the need for troops 
increasing. It is the relative indifference of the troops to religious 
changes; H. Muller has drawn attention to this in a most welcome 
way. The soldiers sang the monotheistic hymn of Licinius or 
attended the annual ceremony in honor of deus sanctus Sol or- 
dained by him; they marched behind a Christian emblem and 
again saw it temporarily discarded.*°® When Julian did his best 
to indoctrinate the troops and to create in them a spirit of active 
paganism, an individual here and there protested and sometimes, 
but not always (p. 225 above) forfeited his career; yet the troops 
as a whole respected Julian as a commander and took things as 
they came. When he died, they did not resent the Christianity of 


© For the motif of jealousy cf. Delehaye, Saints militaires, 185.22. The much 
discussed Acta S. Dasii do not constitute an exception; the saint’s existence is not 
doubted, but I cannot believe that human sacrifice at the Kronia was permitted in 
a Roman camp; cf. Delehaye, Passions des martyrs, 321ff. and A.A.S.S. Propyl. Dec. 
536. St. Weinstock, J. Rom. St. XXXVIII (1948), 41 n.48 has produced evidence 
to confirm the statement of the Acta as to the length of the festival; perhaps it was 
a fragment of information which came to the author without any context in time 
or place. 

1% H, Muller, Christians and Pagans from Constantine to Augustine, I (Pretoria, 
1946; we await eagerly the second part). 26, 46, 73f. For the hymn cf. Lactant. 
Mort. pers. 46; for sanctus Sol, Dessau 8940. 

For the paganism of the troops led by Constantine against Maxentius cf. 
Liban. XXX 6; for his attitude toward the praetorian guard, Baynes, J. Rom. St. 
XXXIX (1949), 173. Zosim. II 29.5 represents Constantine as starting to perform 
a traditional rite on the Capitol from fear of the soldiers, but the indignation when 
he desisted was among the Senate and People (cf. Alféldi, Conversion of Con- 
stantine, rorf.). Ephraem Syrus tr. S. Euringer (Bibl. d. Kirchenvater XX XVII), 
229 speaks of the secret paganism of soldiers of Constantius as accounting for a 
disaster; it was so to speak an alibi for the emperor and corresponds to Liban. 
XVIII 167, on the other side (the troops had failed because the gods were not with 
them). On Julian’s soldiers cf. n. 151: Liban. XVIII 166 speaks of his old troops 
as invoking the gods; cf. Julian Ep. 26, p. 54.6 Bidez and Greg. Naz. Or. IV 64f., 
P.G. XXXV 585C (stating that many were won over). Yet Augustine, Enarr. in 
Ps. 124.7 (P.L. XXXVII 1654) strongly suggests that Christian soldiers were not 
normally under great pressure in his reign. 
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Jovian as his successor. It does not appear that the question of 
religion played any part in the choice either of Jovian or of Valen- 
tinian, who was in fact proposed by Julian’s friend Salutius.** 

Charlesworth has remarked ‘It was easy for people to turn from 
the emperor’s gods to the emperor’s God,’ *® and this might be 
thought to apply with special force to the army. From Aurelian’s 
time the emperor’s position was increasingly hedged with the 
aura of divinity, a process which continued after the triumph of 
Christianity.°? The Arch of Galerius and the comment of Vegetius 
II 5 on the oath taken by recruits ‘by God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
and the Emperor’s majesty’ *®° are alike significant. Yet we must 
remember the earlier murders of emperors by soldiers and the 
way in which the military time and again followed a general who 
rebelled against the ruler of the time; even in 383 the discon- 
tented troops in Britain raised Maximus to the purple.*®’ If the 
policies of Constantine or Constans or Julian or Theodosius had 
excited any such widespread indignation as did Nero’s unRoman 
and undignified conduct or the luxury of Macrinus or Elaga- 
balus,!®? there would have been conspiracy and revolt. 

FIDES EXERCITVVM, FIDES MILITVM, CONCORDIA 
EXERCITVVM and similar legends on coins of an earlier age 
remind us that such desirable attributes might be lacking. The 
real situation is revealed by a fine observation of M. L. W. Laistner 
about Ammianus Marcellinus; ‘The ten military harangues in 
different ways all impress on the reader one outstanding fact — 

7Qn Jovian cf. Seeck, Pauly-Wissowa, IX, 2007; on Valentinian, Alfoldi, 
Conflict of Ideas, 11. 

18 J, Rom. St. XXXIII (1943), 8. Cf. von Biilow’s Memoirs (E.T.) IV 263. 
General von Petery, commandant of Spandau under Frederick William IV was a 
Catholic, his wife a Protestant. When his wife asked him to which church she 
ought to go on the King’s birthday, to the Protestant or the Catholic, the worthy 
husband answered: ‘It doesn’t matter which of the two Gods you pray to, Minna, 
it’s all the same, as long as you pray fervently for His Majesty.’ This corresponds 
to the words put in the proconsul’s mouth in Passio SS. Scillitanorum 3 (v. Geb- 
hardt 23) et nos religiosi sumus et simplex est religio nostra et turamus per genium 
domini nostri imperatoris et pro salute eius supplicamus. 

9 Cf. J. Rom. St. XXXVII (1947), 108, 115; G. H. Williams, Norman Anony- 
mous of 1100 A.D. (Harv. Theol. St. XVIII, 1951), 155ff. 

9 Cf, F. J. Dolger, Ant. u. Chr. II (1930), 273ff. 

#61 Ensslin, Pauly-Wissowa, XIV 2547. 


162 Cf. Tac. Ann. XV, 67ff. (cf. XIV, 2); Herodian V 2.4ff., 8.2; Dio Cass. 
LXXX, 17.1; S.H.A. Macrin. 14.1, Heliogab. 10.1, 15. 
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the ruler’s complete dependence for his position on the good-will 
of his troops. This is not merely the opinion of an ex-soldier, but 
sober fact.’ 7° 

The course of history might have been different if the senatorial 
aristocracy had not been excluded from military command: I say 
‘might’ for at this time their sympathies though largely, were not 
as a rule fanatically pagan.*** As it was, the army showed no 
strong sentiment for or against Christianity. On this point also 
Ammianus gives invaluable evidence, and he may fairly be taken 
to represent the superior element among those who did not reach 
the highest ranks. He was a convinced theist, with his personal 
likes and dislikes but without bitterness. He believed in a divinity 
governing the world, just such a divinity as is predicated in the 
Edict of Milan, the language of which was presumably chosen 
with a view to the widest possible acceptability. He found Chris- 
tianity a thing foreign to himself, and yet could speak of the simple 
life of some bishops outside Rome as commending them to Eternal 
Deity and to the true worshippers of Deity (X XVII 3.15). His 
devotion to Julian as a commander did not prevent him from 
censuring the excessive hecatombs and the undue interest in 
divination; he regarded Julian’s religious belief and practice as 
not so far off the mark as were those of Constantius, but still off 
the mark.*® 

At a lower cultural level, the foreigners now prominent in the 
army, whether powerful commanders like Arbogast or common 
soldiers, might be pagans, but it was with a barbarian paganism 
which yielded to Christianity as the religion of the Kulturvolk, 
just as the native cults of the West had earlier donned the garb of 
Rome. To such men Roman tradition or vetustas *°° or the Altar 
of Victory did not matter, unless by way of conciliating the still 

8 The Greater Roman Historians, 150. Cf. again the realistic remark, imper- 
atorem esse fortunae est, ascribed to Constantine in S.H.A. Heliogab. 34.4, and the 
coins of Gallienus honoring loyal troops (F. Altheim, Niedergang d. alten Welt, II 
a Cf. J. A. McGeachy, Cl. Phil. XLIV (1949), 225ff. 

165 Cf. W. Ensslin, Klio, Beih. XVI (1923), 48ff., 83ff. 

166 Cf. H. Bloch, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXX VIII (1945), 209, etc.; Baynes, J. Rom. 


St. XXXVI (1946), 175; U. Knoche, Symbola Coloniensia Iosepho Kroll (1949), 
143 ff. 
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influential senatorial aristocracy of Rome.’® For Theodosius and 
Nicomachus Flavianus the battle of the Frigidus was a conflict of 
religion; for their troops in general it can hardly have been such. 
The religio Larum, the old practices of country dwellers, lasted on 
for a long time; there were fierce conflicts at Gaza and Baalbek 
and Alexandria and Sufes; *® but, as a whole, institutional pagan- 
ism ended ‘not with a bang but a whimper.’ 


(v) CONCLUSIONS ON THE FERIALE DURANUM 


Looking back, we may conclude that the Feriale Duranum does 
not imply a policy of Romanization as something planned and 
maintained for the purpose. A regular list of suitable holidays 
was a natural part of an organized military life and of Augustan 
policy in general. There was a certain value in uniformity, but 
individual units had a good deal of liberty of action.*®? While it is 
not right to think of the old Roman gods as largely superseded in 
the third century, the Feriale was, at least for units in the Near 
East and particularly for a cohors Palmyrenorum, in part a sur- 
vival; the Neptunalia perhaps meant to its members little more 
than did the festivals observed in Campania in 387 A.D.’ The 
Feriale was not wholly religious, as we should use the word, nor 
was it the whole of the soldiers’ religion. 


IV. POPULAR AWARENESS OF HOLY DAYS 


It was a happy thought of Snyder to add his chapter on Public 
Anniversaries in the Roman Empire (225ff.), which contains one 
contribution of the first importance, the reconstruction (297ff.) 


77 Cf. Alf6ldi, Kontorniaten, and Schweizer Miinzblatter, II (1951), 57ff., 92ff. 
May I remark that, for his interpretation of contorniates in general, it is not neces- 
sary to find anti-Christian sentiments in all types? For the clash of Senate and 
emperors cf. Alfoldi, A conflict of ideas in the late Roman Empire. Liban. Orat. 
XXX 33 says ‘those who did not dare to deprive Rome of the practice of 
sacrifice.’ 

**° For rustic piety, cf. F. H. Dudden, Life and Times of St. Ambrose, I 244 and 
Dolger, Ant. u. Chr. VI (1950), 297ff. (Liban. XXX 55 hints that landowners may 
resist the suppression of all observances) ; for Sufes cf. Augustine Ep. 50 and Bloch, 
lc. 237 n.88. Liban. Ep. 1351 indicates that before Julian’s revival, pagan sentiment 
ran high at Apamea. 

* Cf. Suet. Tib. 48.2 (the Syrian legions rewarded quod solae nullam Seiani 
imaginem inter signa coluissent); Tac. H. III 24 orientem solem (ita in Suria 
mos est) tertiani salutavere; p. 200 above on Castellum Dimmidi, etc. 

9 Mommseen, Ges. Schr. VIII 15ff.; Dessau 4918. 
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of a text from Theveste recording dies gymnas(iorum) ex 
test(amento) Corneli Egriliani.*"’ The testator was a military 
commander who bequeathed money to the town to provide on 
certain days [gy|mnasia populo publice in thermis, which prob- 
ably means oil, etc. The list of days as restored and identified 
by Snyder includes twelve of the Imperial anniversaries known at 
Dura and three others. As at Dura, January 1, the Quinquatria, 
and Natalis urbis were observed; but votorum nuncupatio, March 
1, Vestalia, and the Salus festival do not appear and Carmentalia, 
Equirria, ludi Florales and the second day of the ludi Ceriales do. 
There are also unidentified days, which may belong to local cele- 
brations or to family occasions of interest to the testator.’’* This 
Theveste text will come near to representing the Feriale of the 
colonia, which may have been initially influenced by military 
custom. As elsewhere, various Imperial anniversaries were added 
in the course of time. 

Snyder shows also how such anniversaries were on occasions 
chosen for the making of spontaneous acts of homage and asks 
how far dated public acts (including some private dedications) are 
related to the anniversaries of the Roman calendar in general and 
again to various ancient assertions that certain days were unlucky. 
He finds that about 58% of the dated acts which he lists belong to 
days for which some anniversary or other festival is known and 
that the dislike of particular days is in general confirmed, although 
there are exceptions and 5 of the days appear in the Theveste 
list.77* 

Let us consider the first conclusion. Clearly people were aware 
of Imperial occasions and anniversaries; hic dies vere mihi festus 

™ C.L.L. VIII 1859; S. Gsell, Inscr. lat. Algérie, I 3041. 

7? A celebration of the Floralia was natural, but the days identified as 
Carmentalia and Equirria were perhaps local or personal celebrations which hap- 
pened to coincide with these occasions in the Roman calendar; we should certainly 
expect some festival for Liber or the Cereres and perhaps one for Caelestis. Hoey 
310, 312 points out that some days were probably omitted for the reason that 
provision was already made for oil, etc. Cf. Hoey 1og for a benefaction at Gortyn, 
and B. Laum, Stiftungen, I 88ff., for other foundations to provide oil. Weinstock’s 
criticisms (J. Rom. St. XXXII 129) are to be noted. 

“3 Add February 24 in leap-years (Amm. Marc. XXVI 1.7). Against Snyder's 
view (293) that the Ides of February and March were systematically avoided note 


C.I.L. VI 31151 (dedication by equites singulares on March 15). The Mundus patet 
days (p. 190 above) were not completely avoided. 
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atras eximet curas.’"* Again, the popularity of Kalends and (save 
in February and March) of Ides is natural.*’* Further, the dates 
of important festivals were well-known points in the year *’° and 
are used by Columella and Pliny to indicate when the farmer must 
do this or that. It is hardly an accident that we find many dedi- 
cations to Juppiter on the Ides, traditionally his day.’ There is 
one by an aedile to Volkanus on the Volcanalia; **® there are dedi- 
cations to Diana on the anniversary of her temple on the Aventine 
(a well-known day).*”? We have also one certain and one possible 


™C_ III 14.13f.; cf. Dessau 7213.9 die felicissimo n(atali) Antonini Aug. 
n(ostri). So was a friend’s birthday; cf. [Tibull.] IV, s. 

For corporate observances on Imperial days cf. Dess. 3546 (collegium Silvant 
met on birthdays of Domitia and Domitian, upon the occasion of the dedication of 
Silvanus, and on the Rosalia); C.I.L. VI 9254 (collegium centonariorum) and 
33885 (collegium eborariorum) ; Dittenberger, Or. gr. inscr. sel. 595 (the Tyrians at 
Puteoli). D. M. Pippidi, Recherches sur le culte impérial, 109, remarked that 
Caligula chose the natalis of Augustus as the day for Drusilla’s consecration (Balsdon, 
Oxf. Class. Dict. 301, adds ‘probably’). Suet. Tib. 58 records that one man was con- 
demned for allowing an honor to be voted to himself in a colonia on a day on which 
honors had been voted to Augustus. 

5 Cf.n.7 and Dessau 8366 (a lighted lamp and incense to be set on a tomb). 

6 Cf. A. H. Salonius, Zur r6m. Datierung (Ann. acad. scient. Fennicae, B. XV 
10, 1922), 17 for datings by festivals; he quotes no examples later than Livy, but 
we have at Pompeii pridie Nonas Capratinas (C.I.L. IV 1555). Calendars multi- 
plied in the century after the rise of Augustus to power. 

7 April: Ann. épigr. 1921 no. 23. 

May: C.LL. III 5575, 5580, 5690, 14361. 

June: Cf. S. Lambrino, Mél. Marouzeau 31o0ff. (5 texts in 33 years, which 
clearly establishes a habit). 

July: C.L.L. III 10981. 

August: C.I.L. XIII 6630. 

Sept.: C.LL. IIT 7435. Ann. épigr. 1941, no. 116 (restoration but certain). 

Oct.: C.I.L. III 3906; Ann. épigr. 1934 no. 73. 

Dec.: C.I.L. III 1078, 5187. 

Many as are the other deities honored in the Ides, and free as men were to 
honor Juppiter on any other day —or to name no day in their dedications — 
this frequency is not fortuitous any more than is the fact that three temples of 
Juppiter in Rome were dedicated on the Ides (Wissowa, Rel. 114). Nor, again, is 
XIII, 6630, where Juppiter is coupled by an officer with Apollo and Diana, to 
whom the same man, with his troops, made a separate offering on the same day 
(6629); did he not have in mind the anniversary of Diana’s famous temple on the 
Aventine, the code of which served as a pattern in the foundation of temples? (The 
same man dedicated two undated altars to Juppiter; 6644-5). 

“® Dess. 7111; Gg. Steinmetz, R6m.— germ. Korrespondenzblatt, VII, 1914, 
88f. Cf. Dess. 4914 and n.8 above for the way in which this occasion kept its 
significance. 

7 Cf. n.177; Wissowa, Pauly-Wissowa, V 333 (with other evidence of the 
day’s popularity) ; Dess. 7212 cultores Dianae et Antinoi at Lanuvium met natali 
Dianae et collegi, etc. 
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dedication of a statue of a Vestal on the Vestalia,’®° one to Mars 
Augustus and one to Mars Campestris on March 1,'*’ and possible 
echoes of the natalis Mercurii.’*? It was surely no chance that the 
Diocletianic persecution began on the Terminalia-nomen et 
omen; '*? (the suggestion that Constantine chose September 13 
for the dedication of a notable church at Jerusalem because it 
was the natalis of the Capitoline Temple is less probable).*** To 
return to private individuals, they no doubt often made perishable 
offerings on the occasion of a festival,’®’ just as the Greeks held 
domestic celebrations in connection with public holy days.**® 
Again, a festival may have sometimes suggested inspired private 
acts of piety shortly after itself —as H. Graillot suggests with 
reference to faurobolia celebrated soon after the great festival of 
Cybele.*®” 


8 Dess. 4938; C.I.L. VI 31129. Nevertheless, other such statues of Vestals were 
erected on various different days and, in spite of Snyder 260, we should not connect 
Dess. 2185 (dedication to Hercules Invictus etc.) and C.I.L. III 11082 (to Victoria 
Augustorum nn. et leg. I) with the Vestalia. 

*1C.I.L. II 1515, 4083, but on this day we find also dedications to Juppiter 
Dolichenus, (Ann. épigr. 1940 no. 72) and other dedications (Snyder 270). 

% On the natalis Mercurii we find a coactor at Colonia Agrippinensis setting 
up a dedication which may well have been to Mercurius and perhaps to Maia 
(Ann. épigr. 1926 no. 19 with A. Oxé, Wien. St. XLVIII, 1930, 54f.), and two men 
erecting a statue of Bonus Eventus and giving funds for an annual celebration 
(C.I.L. V 4203; Brescia). This is tenuous, but Mercurius was markedly a patron 
of merchants (cf. Ov. Fast. V 671ff.), and there may be some conscious thought of 
the day that was his and theirs. 

In Dess. 238 the dedication of signum Libertatis restitutae on Oct. 15 during the 
ludi Iovi Liberatori in 68 A.D. is perhaps deliberate in view of the political senti- 
ment of the time; cf. H. Mattingly, B.M.C.R. Emp. I cxcv. 

183 Tactant. Mort. persec. 12, remarking inquiritur peragendae rei dies aptus et 
felix. Cf. Bell. Hisp. 31.8 on the poignancy of a rout which was nearly a disaster 
ipsis Liberalibus: n.8. Feralibus in Cic. Att. VIII 14.1 is probably not meant to 
strike an ominous note. 

184So A. Baumstark, Reallex. Ant. Chr. II, 91. (That the date was Sept. 13 
seems to be certain, in view of H. Usener, Theodosios, 146f.; cf. N. Nilles, Kalen- 
darium, I 274, II 601.). To be sure, after 70 A.D. each Jew was compelled to pay 
to Juppiter Capitolimus the didrachm which he had contributed to the Temple, 
and Jerusalem later become Aelia Capitolina. Yet if there had been any such 
intention, would not there be some reference to it in Euseb. V. Const. or even in 
Sozomen II 26? Further, was Constantine very conversant with Roman tradition ? 
He is quoted as saying ‘My Rome is Sardica’ (F.H.G. IV 199) and he did not 
scruple to enter Rome on the dies Alliensis (C.I.L. I, ed. 2, p. 322). 

*° Cf. Hor. C. II] 13; cf. Plin. Ep. IX 39.2 (many vows made, many paid on 
the festival of the Ceres temple on his estate). For a durable dedication made by 
Emesenes ‘on the beautiful day’ (Dess. 8882), cf. H. Seyrig, Syria, XIV (1933), 278. 

#86 Cf, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXIX (1936), 85n. 165; for Rome, cf. [Tibull.] IV 2. 

Te culte de Cybéle, 168. Other possible echoes of the celebration are a dedi- 
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Yet there were many taurobolia at other times of the year and 
countless acts of sacrifice on days with no special character; such 
was Galba’s sacrifice pro aede A pollinis, as described by Tac. Hist. 
I 27. In general, the making of offerings which aspired to perma- 
nence was determined by special occasions, e.g. the honesta missio 
of troops, or again by some supposed divine favor or command 
(ex viso, iussu, imperio, etc.). 

Again, I have not met private dedications which can be asso- 
ciated with the popular Quinquatria, or any by women on March 
I, or any to Sol Invictus or an equivalent on December 25, the 
Natalis Invicti. Since votive inscriptions of any kind are rare from 
the time of Aurelian onwards, this is not as significant as it might 
be, but it is worth noting. So the dies Solis has often been thought 
to have counted for something in Mithraism, but if you take the 
dated material and, with H. Lietzmann’s Zeitrechnung, translate 
it into days of the week, you will find no clear preference for 
Sunday.’88 

Many of the texts which Snyder associates with festivals must 
be a matter of coincidence (such as Horace records, Carm. III 8). 
This is surely so with numerous proskynemata, expressions of 
piety inscribed by visitors in sacred or otherwise remarkable 
places on the days on which they happened to arrive.'®? We can- 
not safely suppose that a man giving an Egyptian dating was 
normally aware of its Roman equivalent and even less that he 
knew the religious associations of that equivalent; the Aboda 
Zara suggests that the only non-Imperial occasions universally 
known were the Saturnalia and New Year’s Day.'*° 


cation to the Great Mother on March 27 (C.I.L. VI 30967), a memorial statue 
erected at Ostia by a high dendrophorus, on March 24 (XIV 324), and a dedication 
made by the cognate hastiferi on March 24 (Dess. 7095). The Megalesia followed 
hard upon the dramatic festival and may have provided some supporting influence. 

#88 Tt might be interesting to check whether in other dedications and private acts 
there was any avoidance of Saturday; cf. F. H. Colson, The Week, 14. On popular 
interest in knowing the days of the week cf. Dolger, Ant. u. Chr. VI (1941), 202ff. 

18° This is emphasized by the use of the word onuepor, ‘today’; Harv. Theol. Rev. 
XXVIT (1934), 67. 

7° H. Danby, Mishnah, 437. Kal. Ian. is mentioned as such in the calendar of the 
hymnodoi of the Imperial cult at Pergamon (J. v. Prott, Fasti sacri, 56 no. 27 C4, 
D6; Inscr. gr. res Rom. IV 353) and in the accounts of the temple of Zeus Kapitolios 
at Arsinoe (Wilcken, Herm. XX, 1885, 432, 455) although each text uses local 
month-names. For an equation of local and Roman dating in a foundation at 
Laodicea cf. Mon. As. min. ant. VI 18. 
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Caution is required even in making inferences from datings in the 
Latin West. Thus Snyder p. 287 lists four acts on October 11, the 
Meditrinalia (a festival of the new wine, and sacred to Iuppiter): an 
honor paid to a benefactor of Ardea, a tablet ex (1) ostensu(m) deorum, 
a dedication to Iuppiter tonans and Hercules Musinus, and one (the 
date of which is restored) Genito hor(reorum) n(umeri) Brittonum. Is 
not this pure coincidence, and must we not say as much of the one 
military diploma which falls on the same day? 1"! A similar conclusion 
is hardly to be resisted for the Robigalia (Snyder 274) and for the two 
days of Tubilustrium (Snyder 271, 276). So on various festival days 
we find dedications to a number of deities other than the one then hon- 
ored in Rome, and again Mithraic initiations at Rome during the 
Megalesia (C.I.L. VI 745, 751b, 753) might point to neglect rather 
than to observance of that festival. 


On the whole, I am inclined to suppose that the choice as distinct 
from the avoidance of particular days, other than anniversaries of 
living or recently deceased members of the Imperial House, for 
dedications, etc., was a restricted phenomenon and that individ- 
uals and groups acted in accordance with their whims or circum- 
stances. 

Snyder’s extensive collection of material, although including 
many private dedications, does not profess to record them in gen- 
eral. Is there perhaps room for a study of the whole body of dated 
dedications? This would call for several doctoral theses; I venture 
to offer one provisional observation. 

We have in Latin a considerable body of completely dated dedi- 
cations to gods and Emperors, and a relatively small body of com- 
pletely dated texts in honor of individual men and women. In 
Greek, dedications specifying a year — ‘in the archonship of x’ 
or ‘in the priesthood of x’ come to be fairly common; to be sure, 
the latter may signify not a dating as such, but the fact that the 
object in question was set in a temple with full authorization and 
was entitled to remain there.’°* Dedications with a more detailed 
date are not uncommon in Egypt, Syria and Lydia, but they are 

™ CLL. XVI 72. 

182 Cf. G. Naumann, Griech. Weihinschriften (Diss. Halle, 1933). A dedication at 


Beroea published by J. M. R. Cormack, Ann. Br. Sch. Ath. XLI 105 has éwi lepéws 
5:a Brov; there can be no idea of a dating here. 
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extremely rare within the Greek area proper.’®? The sixth book 
of the Palatine Anthology mentions no dates and no anniversaries 
except birthdays; the same is true of the inscriptional dedications 
in verse collected by Cougny. Greek inscriptions in honor of indi- 
viduals with any date at all are almost unknown before Imperial 
times; a few emerge then, some with complete datings.’** One 
exception is of interest — the gift to Antiochus theos Epiphanes, 
set up by Philippus in Babylon in 166 B.C.: the special occasion 
of the king’s Charisteria accounts for this unusual record.’” 

The distribution of full datings in Latin is haphazard; thus only 
about one-third of the tributes to the piety of Vestal virgins dis- 
cussed in Harv. Theol. Rev. XXIII (1930), 251ff. have this fea- 
ture. Nevertheless, there is enough evidence to establish a differ- 
ence between native Greek practice and that of certain other parts 
of the ancient world. 

If we had only the Latin evidence, we might be tempted to think 
of Fortuna huiusce diei.°® As a formulation, it has no precise 
Greek equivalent. Yet the Greeks had their lucky and unlucky 
days, and their concept of kairos; further, their drama as a whole 
turns on the fact that on a single day the destinies of those con- 
cerned took a critical turn, a fact to which their tragedy owes so 
much of its force and concentration. Moreover, Fortuna huiusce 
diez was the deity of a particular temple, founded for a particular 
occasion; Cicero’s comment (Leg. II 28) nam valet in omnes dies, 
shows how far the concept was from being a part of ordinary 
Roman thinking. 

We might again be tempted to think of the Roman observance 
of natalis templi (p. 231 above) which also had no Greek analogy, 

*8The dedication at Priene of a plan of a building gives month and year 
(Dittenberger, Syll. ed. 3, 1156). Various records at Samothrace of the initiation 
of Romans give day and month (as well as year) in Latin; there is nothing like 
this in the Greek records there. 

Professor Edson kindly draws my attention to (1) an unpublished dedication 
with full dating in 69 A.D. by a slave to Dionysus ‘in accordance with a (divine) 
command?’ in ancient Mygdonia (in Macedonia) ; (2) to fully dated gifts by owners 
of slaves to Ma at Edessa (W. Baege, Diss. phil. Hal. XXII i, 113ff.); (3) to a 
fully dated dedication by a manumitted slave in Macedonia. In (2) and (3) what 
is involved is the passage from slavery to freedom, and a date is natural. 

4 Cf. G. Gerlach, Griech. Ehreninschriften (Diss. Halle, 1908), 96. 

1% Cf. Dittenberger, Or. gr. inscr. sel. 253; Tarn, Greeks in Bactria and India, 195. 


7° Cf. Wissowa, Religion, 262; Latte, Arch. f. Rel.-Wiss. XXIV (1926), 247; 
Fr. Altheim, Rom. Religionsgeschichte (ed. 1951), I 1o0off. 
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and of what Michael Grant has called the Roman sense of ‘single 
ritualistic landmarks.’ 1° This involved a deeply rooted sentiment, 
but it does not provide an answer to our question. First, such 
Roman building inscriptions as we have very seldom give a full 
dating, and there is none on the boundary stones recording the 
enlargement of the pomerium, where we should certainly have 
expected it. Secondly, dated votive inscriptions appear only just 
before the Empire.’*® Thirdly, there is the evidence of the Near 
East. We have occasional fully dated records by Egyptians of 
their visits to quarries etc. from the eleventh dynasty onward,’ as 
of their visits to the temple of Medinet Habu from the time of the 
Macedonian conquest; 7°° thereafter we find various dated expres- 
sions of piety in Greek.” 

I am inclined to think that the explanation lies in a differing 
degree of pleasure in autobiographic detail. This was found from 


YJ, Edinburgh Journal, Spring 1949, 240; Parola del Passato XVIII (1951), 
219ff.; Roman Anniversary Issues. Cf. the comments of R. A. G. Carson, J. Rom. 
St. XLI (1951), 174f., and C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 
passim. Note also Dess. 8940 (offerings to be made annually to deus sanctus Sol on 
the day on which his image was consecrated). 

1 For datings cf. C.IL.L. VI, 338, 349 (fragmentary: now no year) and (of an 
altar) Dess. 4907. 

The earliest fully dated dedication in Latin which I have found is Dess. 3784, a 
restored statue of Concordia, with a base, step, and altar at Casinum in 4o B.C. 
There are earlier official votives by magistri which give the year (C.I.L. I, ed. 
2, 672ff.; F. Durrbach, Choix d’inscr. de Délos, I, nos. 116.15, 164). 

A strong awareness of days is shown by the early iovilae (J. Whatmough, Cl. 
Q. XVI, 1922, 181ff. and Harv. St. Class. Phil. XLII, 1931, 165, 171; R. M. 
Peterson, Cults of Campania, 329f.; C. Koch. Der rém. Juppiter, 37ff.), but they 
lie outside the main line of development. 

1° Datings by regnal years are given as early as the 11th dynasty in the graffiti 
discussed by H. E. Winlock, Am. J. Sem. Lang. LVII (1940), 152, 154 and LVIII 
(1941), 156 (ib. 154f. one dating a visit as on the occasion of a festival); cf. R. 
Weill, Rec. inscr. ég. Sinai, 112, 130, 134f. There are prePtolemaic datings with 
year, month, and day of visits to Hammamat (J. Couyat-P. Montet, Mém. inst. fr. 
arch. orient. XXXIV, 1912, 1off.) and of one to Abusir under Rameses II to make 
offerings (W. Spiegelberg, Rec. Trav. XX VI, 1904, 152f.: a reference which I owe 
to Professor John A. Wilson). 

2° W. F. Edgerton, Am. J. Sem. Lang. L, 1934, 116: datings are not found here 
in Roman times. 

*°! Cf. B. K6tting, Peregrinatio religiosa (Forsch. z. Volkskunde, XXXIII-V, 
1950). Or. gr. inscr. sel. 38 differs from the Abu Simbel inscription in giving month 
and day (not indeed year) and in striking the religious note ‘beside Pan who blesses 
travel.’ For fully dated acts of homage before Roman times cf. ib. 184-6, 188ff. and 
F. Preisigke-Bilabel-Kiessling, Sammelbuch, 8411; for dated building inscriptions, 
V. B. Schulman, Hesperia XVI (1947), 269. 
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of old in Egypt 7°? and to sorhe extent in Syria, where it appears 
in earlier times on the funerary monuments of great personages 
and at a lower level after the introduction of the Greek language 
brought a more widespread pleasure in writing.” It is familiar 
that under the Empire Roman epitaphs came to give a degree of 
personal detail which has little parallel in Greek epitaphs; even 
the Republic has, as far as the great families were concerned, its 
pleasure in e/ogza, real or fictitious. From the time when the 
mercenaries found themselves at Abu Simbel the Greek was 
minded to leave some mark of his visits to remote places, even as 
the youth of Thera left their amatory scribbles on the rockface. 
But the Roman had in a special sense a pleasure in the precise 
record of an act, as also in the definition of its specific or juridical 
character. 

These remarks are strictly tentative; fashions arise and disap- 
pear without admitting of neat logical explanations: ** but I 
venture to raise the question whether this difference of habit in 
dating has a meaning. 


SECTION V 


EMPERORS AND GODS 


We have seen the predominance of Imperial festivals over 
divine festivals in the Feriale Duranum and at Theveste. As we 
think of these things and again of Lietzmann’s statement (to 
which there are not many exceptions) that no new temples were 


2 Cf. G. Misch, Hist. of Autobiography, I 2o0ff.; A. Erman, Rel. Agypter (ed. 
1934), 202; D. Dunham, J. Eg. Arch. XXIV (1938), 1 ff.; J. Janssen, De tradi- 
tioneele Egyptische Autobiographie voor het nieuwe Rijk, II. In general cf. Gnomon 
XXI (1949), 224f. on the genesis of the J/chstil in religious texts, and note the fully 
dated Demotic and Greek dream records in Wilcken, Urk. Ptol.-Z. I pp. 351, 353, 
359, 365, 370. 

73 From earlier Syria we have the texts on the sarcophagi of the great; later 
we have Lebas-Waddington 1839 (life of athlete), 2549 (priestly autobiography, 
discussed by H. Seyrig, Syria, XV, 1934, 159n.4) ; Ch. Fossey, Bull. Corr. Hell. X XI 
(1897), Soff. (servant of the Syrian goddess); A. Alt, Gott d. Vater, 79 (Abe- 
drapsas); Dura-Europos, Rep. VII/VIII 321; J. Lassus, Inventaire archéol... . 
Hama, 134, no. 75. For datings of temples in Syria cf. Lebas-Waddington 2562g 
(with Seyrig, Ann. hist. phil. orient. VII, 1939-42) and J. Starcky, Palmyre Guide 
(Mél. Univ. St. Joseph, Beyrouth, XXIV, 1941), 14. 

4 For Rome cf. H. H. Armstrong, U. Mich. Humanistic St. III (1910) 215ff., 
etc. (e.g., 265 on such dated records as C.I.L. VI 3005 of the performance of a duty 
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built in western Asia Minor under the Empire except to Em- 
perors,*”’ we are bound to ask once more the question: do the 
Emperors, at least in the third century, overshadow the gods? 
The language of the time is often extreme and yet we have, I 
think, here something quite different from the exaggerated indi- 
vidualism and propaganda of some late Ptolemies and from the 
exuberant language of an occasional panegyrist.-°’ Rather, the 
deified emperors have the disciplined order of a legally constituted 
Hall of Fame. So after Marcus Aurelius, deified emperors had 
not temples of their own but places in the aedes Divorum, the only 
new shrine being that which the young Romulus owed to the 
fatherly love of Maxentius (mutatis mutandis, a parallel to what 
Cicero planned for Tullia).*°* Gottesgnadentum gained strength, 
but Gottesgnadentum postulates gods who give the grace and who 
preserve the Augusti.“°* It is an oversimplification to deny these 
things, as it is to discount the naive Christocentric piety of Wil- 
helm IJ. So in art, while the emperor is of divine stature, he 
looks up, and to the gods. Coins tell a clear story: if on one 


by one of the vigiles) ; R. B. Lattimore, Themes in Greek and Latin Epitaphs, 16; 
A. Sizoo, Reallex. Ant. Chr. I rosoff. 

Mommsen, Ges. Schr. IV 250 n.1 remarks that the ability to be silent about 
personal achievements ended with the Republic. For the Roman taste for solemnity, 
cf. Fr. Altheim. Rom. Religionsgeschichte, I 207. The detailed realism of Roman 
portraiture may be ad rem. Cf. again in Apul. Met. XI 26 the date for the hero’s 
arrival at Rome. 

On the side of caution, two facts may be noted. Round about 318/7 B.C. 
Athenian decrees start giving month and day in addition to the prytany dating 
(e.g. Dittenberger, Syll. 317); why? Secondly, as Mr. Colin H. Roberts informs 
me, full datings of private letters in Egypt are common in Egypt from Augustus to 
Nero, and there are few before or later, save in letters of soldiers in the second 
century, A.D.; here again it is hard to imagine an explanation. (Cf. also n. 200.) 

5 Gesch. d. a. Kirche, I 173f. 

“6 Cf. Harv. Theol. Rev. XXIX (1936), 86f. (also 80f. for earlier Ptolemaic 
evidence), Am. J. Phil. LXIII (1942), 219. We should not attach much importance 
to the fact that kings are sometimes named before gods; there is ascending order as 
well as descending order. Cf. G. A. Cooke, Text-Book of North-Semitic Inscrip- 
tions, 265ff. (two Palmyrene inscriptions with ‘lovers of their city and fearers of 
the gods,’ where the accompanying Greek texts have evoeBeis cai didowarpioas). 

°°" Cf. Wissowa, Religion, 346f.; Platner-Ashby, Topographical Dictionary of 
ancient Rome, 153. Since Dio Cassius was a governor’s son and himself consul, 
his coolness about honors for rulers is noteworthy; cf. D. M. Pippidi, Rev. hist. du 
Sud-est européen, XIX (1942), 407ff. (= Autour de Tibére, 135ff.). 

°° Eg. CLL. VIII 2554, item diis conservatoribus eorum; and earlier Sen. Clem. 
I 1.2 egone ex omnibus mortalibus placui electusque sum, qui in terris deorum vice 
fungerer?; Martial XIII 4 (under Domitian); F. Sokolowski, Eos, XLII (1947), 
160ff. 
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RESTITVTORI ORBIS TERRARVM refers to Hadrian, on 
another his scepter is borne to him by an eagle, and the legend 
is PROVIDENTIA DEORVM.?” 

What is called Kaisermystik implies that it was thought and 
hoped that the divine acted on a large scale through the power of 
Rome and its concrete manifestation in individual emperors. 


No one, says Aristides, is so proud of himself that when he hears the 
mere name (of the ruler) he can keep still; no, he stands up and chants 
and worships and joins in a twofold prayer, one for the Emperor to the 
gods, one for those who are his own to the Emperor himself.?!° 


Rome and the emperor stood to the numen deorum as the Chris- 
tian church stood to God and Christ. The ideal character of 
empire as of church was unaffected by human fallibility and 
mortality; so also the fundamental fact of belief in a divine back- 
ground is not made null and void by any seemingly extreme ex- 
pressions in language and art,”*’ and at most times it was safe to 
condemn the behavior of individual rulers or flatterers. 

Finally, as I suggested in J. Rom. St. XXXVIT (1947), 104, 
there is perhaps a certain analogy between the cult of the stand- 
ards and the cult of the Emperor. The standards received much 
veneration, and to Tacitus and Tertullian alike they appeared to 
be the special gods of the army.”!* Again, an individual devotee 
might restore an excubitorium ad tutel (am) signor(um) et 
imagin(um) sacrar(um). (C.I.L. III 3526), or make a dedicatory 
gift dis militaribus, Genio, Virtuti, Aquilae sanc(tae) signis- 
que leg. I Ital. Severtanae (Dess. 2295). Yet even such acts are 
rare, and after all there are no ex-votos to standards, set up after 
a prayer appeared to have been granted. No homage was too 
great for these austere embodiments of the professional and per- 
sonal sanctities of the soldier’s task, always inherited and always 

°° B.M.C.R. Emp. III, 418, 417. 

* xxvi 32 p. ro1 Keil (p. 335 Dindorf). 

“For such expressions, cf. Inscr. gr. res Rom. IV 144. 3f. (Tiberius as ‘the 


greatest of gods’), Alfoldi, Rom. Mitt. L (1935), 97f. and Ensslin, Camb. Anc. Hist. 
XII 356ff., 370; for comments, cf. Last, Am. J. Phil. LXI (1940), 88; Nock, J. Rom. 
St. XXXVI (1947), r02ff. 

72 Ann. II 17:2 (cf. I 39, 7); Apol. 16; Adv. nat. I 12. For Jewish feelings on 
this point cf. C. H. Kraeling, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXXV (1942), 263ff.; Dupont- 
Sommer, Rev. hist. rel. CX XXVII (1950), 134, 159. 
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bequeathed.*'* Their loss was an ultimate disgrace and any 
insult to them would no doubt have evoked an indignation seldom 
aroused by ordinary sacrilege: even the mutineers did not ignore 
their holiness. Yet they were perishable material objects, to be 
replaced and not restored, even as the Emperor was a mortal 
man, destined to give place to a successor who in some sense 
acquired the impersonality of his exalted rank. If the emperor 
was called deus, this was an honorary predication, ascribing to 
him a status with no more than the metaphorical and temporary 
equivalent of the active attributes of deity. Neither standards nor 
emperors were thought to hear your prayers, as were Juppiter or 
Aesculapius or even the little local Celtic and Germanic deities or 
the sacred stones of the Semitic world. The standards were sym- 
bols, not divine entities. 

Images also shared the name signa and were perishable, though 
exposed to fewer risks and having a relative approximation to 
permanence.”'* What is more important, they had been dedicated, 
i.e. made over to the divine personages whom they represented. 
They had, further, been installed with some element of religious 
ceremony; they stood for particular deities, and in the popular 
mind they could easily be identified with them. Images were some- 
times credited with the power of working miracles, a standard 
like other things could at most be the locus of a portent. 

The contrast is clear if we turn from the standards to such 
figures as Genius centuriae, Genius praetoru etc. Dedications to 
them also are often purely honorific. Nevertheless unlike the 
standards they do sometimes receive genuine votives from indi- 
vidual soldiers in gratitude for supposed blessings,”’° in the 
same way that we have dedications to a Genius ex viso, ex im- 
perio, ex voto.”'® Even in such varied extensions, the term Genius 


*18 Cf. Sen. Ep. 95.35. For the analogy between emperor and standards cf. C.I.L. 
VII, 1030 G(enio) d(omini) no(ostri) et signorum coh. I Vardull(orum) et 
n(umeri) explorator(um) Brem(eniensium), with v. Domaszewski, Westd. Z. XIV 
(1895), 14f.; the inscription comes from a praetorium. Professor Bloch draws my 
attention to the instructive story in Tac. Ann. I 18.3: even mutineers had a strong 
feeling for their units and for their standards. 

74 Cf, Julian, Ep. 89, p. 162. 11ff. Bidez as well as Arnob. VI 16. 

"15 Cf. L. Cesano in De Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. III 475f.; so from a freedman to 
the Juno of his former owner, C.I.L. XI 1324. 

6 Thes. 1]. VI 1836. 
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implied some power which was more than what was seen; and we 
must allow that when Augustus accepted the worship of his 
Genius, this was not just a transparent disguise for direct worship 
of himself. 

A Genius or Victoria could be regarded as a supernatural entity 
(just as Fides, Honor and Mens Bona were well established fig- 
ures of cult).2** The standards could not be so regarded, nor 
could rulers, living or dead.**® No honors could cause either to 
be taken seriously for what they were not. 


SECTION VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


Let me now summarize these scattered and provisional obser- 
vations. The Feriale Duranum has proved that one military unit, 
and probably all military units, performed acts of worship not 
only on numerous Imperial anniversaries but also on various 
other festivals. This was the outcome of a special directive, prob- 
ably due to Augustus, and not of any intrinsic obligation of 
armies to carry out traditional acts of homage to the state gods. 
We cannot suppose any deliberate purpose of Romanization by 
cult or by any other means. Roman policy aimed at disciplina and 
at its civil counterpart. It is significant that Roman troops showed 
a marked neutrality in the religious conflicts of the third and 
fourth centuries. 

Familiar as were the great festivals, they did not commonly 
furnish occasions for private dedications. There would seem to 
be a difference between the Greek world proper, in which dedica- 
tions giving day, month and year are extremely rare, and the 
Roman world and certain portions of the Near East which were 
hellenized late, where dedications so dated are not infrequent. 
This may be ascribed to a greater interest in recording auto- 
biographic details rather than to any specifically religious fac- 
tors. The Feriale Duranum and these indications of popular 
practice show a marked preponderance of Imperial festivals over 

27 Mattingly, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXX (1937), 103ff. 

48 Cf. my forthcoming paper in Aegyptus. Charlesworth drew my attention to 


Liban. Orat. XVIII 304, on the answering of prayers to the dead Julian (as pagan 
saint, I think, rather than as dead ruler; I hope to return to the point). 
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divine festivals; but this does not mean that the Emperors out- 
ranked the gods. 

Clearly there is room for further study of these topics. Hoey 
indicated, as is most welcome, his intention to pursue the study 
of the religion of the Roman army. In the meanwhile, we are 
much in the debt of Fink, Hoey, Snyder, and of their master 
Rostovtzeff, to whom the publication of the Feriale is dedicated 
in a phrase which we may all make our own, grato animo. 


APPENDIX 
‘THEMES SON OF MOCIMUS, PRIEST?’ 


The man known to us from this painting reappears as [sacer|dos 
Themes Mocimi in a document from the cohort’s archive; it is a list of 
men taking an oath, ‘We shall obey orders and at every command we 
shall be prepared to stand watch at the signa of our lord the emperor.’ 749 
Themes was accordingly a soldier with an official position in the cohort, 
and, like a centurion and the noncommissioned officers who are listed 
with him, did duty as part of a Color Guard. 

Parallels for such a title are few. Cumont noted at Dura a reference 
to a ‘legionary priest’ in a graffito, recording payments or something of 
the sort, in the temple of Bel at Dura.?° Hoey drew attention to the 
priests of two legions and a priest Azizus, who may have been attached 
to the Emesene archers; they are recorded in an inscription of 323 in 
Egypt.22! The meaning of the term is not necessarily the same in all 
three instances; Ritterling indeed explained it in the last as an equiva- 
lent for the well attested aruspex,?*? but it may be this is an institution 
created as part of the attempt in the early fourth century to reinforce 
paganism. 

719 Vale Classical St. XI (1950), 215, 235. For this watch at the standards cf. 
Gilliam, Cl. Phil. XLVII (1952), 2of. 

2 Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 376 no. 14; cf. C. B. Welles, Harv. Theol. Rev. 
XXXIV (1941), 98. 

722 De Ricci, Arch. Pap. II 445 no. 67. Cumont, Rev. hist. rel. LX XII (1915), 
161 n.1 suggests that the priest Azizus, mentioned here, may have been attached to 
the Emesenes who appear in a text. ib. 451 no. 94 (Dessau 8882), dated 315/6 
and naming also a high priest, surely a civilian, but not the other priests. Cf. 
Seyrig, Syria, XIV (1933), 278n.1; Hoey, Trans. Am. Philol. Ass. LXX (1939), 
476 n. 102. 

222 Pauly-Wissowa, XII 1406 (this would be parallel to the substitution of 
sacerdos for aedituus, accepted p. 252 below). Passerini in De Ruggiero, Diz. epigr. 


IV 618 regards these priests in Egypt as a concession to the tendencies of the 
soldateska. 
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Were the functions of Themes related primarily to the Palmyrene 
deities? Certainly he is called iereus, just as is an officiating priest in 
another painting (though diereus there seems to have been followed by 
something like ‘of the god’), and, unlike his fellow-soldiers he carries 
‘une fleur ou un bouquet de brindilles.’ 273 Yet sacerdos, by itself, would 
perhaps have been an inadequate description for a priest of the Pal- 
myrene deities; the official record does not err on the side of brevity. 

Cumont indeed says, ‘En Occident, on ne connait pas de sacerdos 
legionis, parce que dans la religion romaine le magistrat, chef des 
armées, pouvait accomplir lui-méme les cérémonies du culte. I] n’en 
était pas de méme en Orient, ot seul la prétrise, la dignité de kohen, ou, 
comme on disait 4 Palmyre, de komar, permettait d’officier, qu’ elle fut 
héréditaire ou résultat d’une ordination. De 1a Jl’adjonction d’un 
aumonier militaire au tribun dans la cohorte que l’un commandait et 
pour laquelle il offrait des sacrifices a la romaine, mais ou |’autre devait 
accomplir les actes prescrits par la religion sémitique.’??4 Yet, as 
Gilliam observed,?*° it is the tribune and not the ‘priest’ who is offering 
the incense; the act depicted is an ordinary supplicatio, needing no 
special qualification or liturgical competence, and another painting at 
Dura shows men offering incense without any priestly assistance.?6 
Themes is not even standing beside the tribune unless we allow for a 
distortion of the picture in the interest of frontality (Cumont, ror) in 
which case he would be standing slightly behind the tribune and on his 
right. Again, he is not wearing priestly dress; he is further represented 
as a little shorter than the man next to him in his row. 

There is a wider issue involved. We are so familiar with the contrast 
between the professional clergies of the Near East and the priests who 


723 Cumont, Fouilles, 360; 94 (ib. 127, a private individual who makes an offer- 
ing holds a similar object). 

4 Tb. 113. G. C. Picard, Castellum Dimmidi, 165ff. interprets the fragments of a 
fresco as perhaps representing an offering in which a Roman officer and a high 
Palmyrene priestly dignitary in a purple robe took part. The condition of the 
remains does not seem to allow of any certainty. Picard 169, n. 126 argues for the 
reading SAC(erdos) in C.J.L. VIII 2515; but SAG(ittarius) as read — not con- 
jectured — by Wilmanns is confirmed by the accompanying Palmyrene version 
published by J. B. Chabot, Corp. inscr. Sem. II, iii, 3908. Picard (ibid.) refers to 
evidence for a priest of Jahribol in the legio III Augusta; but the inscription in 
question (published by J. Carcopino, Bull. archéol. com. trav. hist. 1920, Ixxxviiif. 
{= Ann. épigr. 1920, no. 35]) gives no indication that the priest in question was 
attached to the legion. The phrasing of the text, [cu]ltor dei Torhobolis [sacler- 
dotium meritus r (C. thinks zterunz, which I doubt) a deo suggests that this was no 
professional priest. Professor Carcopino, to whom I am indebted for the reference, 
kindly informs me that the inscription was found outside the camp. 

BY .C.S. XI, 236n.114. 

2° Cumont, Fouilles, 122ff., pl. LV: cf. 76ff. pl. XLV. 
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ministered in most Greek and Roman cults that we are in danger of 
forgetting that in the Near East also, save in Persia (where the Magi 
were a clan possessing a general sacerdotal character and privilege), a 
priest was ordinarily a priest of a particular temple in which he per- 
formed certain functions and enjoyed appropriate emoluments; he had 
a prebend or benefice.”*7 Outside his temple a priest had the dignity of 
his station, and in Egypt and Mesopotamia he belonged to a distinct 
class within society, but his situation was not like that of a Christian 
priest, invested by ordination with sacramental powers valid anywhere. 
The Egyptian king alone had a universal priesthood, the ordinary 
clergy being theoretically his deputies. As a rule a member of this 
clergy, like a priest in Mesopotamia, was trained in traditional lore and 
he was taken into a hierarchy — but it was a local and not a universal 
hierarchy. Further, despite the existence of certain general patterns, 
each sanctuary could have its own myths and its own festivals. Even in 
Judaism, with its massive unity in essentials, the functions of a kohen 
existed only at Jerusalem and Leontopolis; after sacrificial cultus at 
these places disappeared, the kohen had in practice nothing left save 
precedence and the right to pronounce the benediction, and then, as 
before, the synagogue’s service of prayer and praise and its periodic 
festivals demanded no hieratic personnel. (‘The priest’ appears as a 
title of dignity in Dura Rep. VI 390). 

When the conquests of Alexander led to a considerable interchange 


“7 Cf. Fouilles 382 for evidence for ‘courses’ of priests at Dura, just as at 
Jerusalem. Cf. Dura-Europos, Rep. VII/VIII, 129f. for son succeeding father as 
priest of some god, apparently a family concern, and herald of the city. On the 
position of the Magi cf. Am. J. Arch. LIII (1949), 282ff. A priest of one temple in 
Egypt was occasionally given a position in another; cf. H. Gauthier, Le personnel 
du dieu Min, 17; J. Vandier, Rel. Eg. (ed. 1), 160 f.; W. Spiegelberg, Abh. Bayer. 
Ak. N.F.I. (1929), 18, 22 (3d-2d cent. B.C.): W. Otto, Priester u. Tempel, I, 232. 
There were also pluralists, e.g. Or. gr. inscr. sel. 111; an interesting case, since the 
holder of these offices for a time (Otto, Pauly-Wissowa VIII, 918), is a soldier 
from Pergamon. They may have been bestowed upon him as on dignitaries in old 
Egypt; conceivably he received the revenues of his priestly functions without being 
responsible for any of the duties. It is perhaps likelier that he bought and then 
disposed of his priestly positions; for Greeks as owners of such posts, cf. Wilcken, 
Urk. Ptol.-Z. II p. 7 (which is a warning against any projecting back the rigor of 
Roman administration into Ptolemaic times). For another pluralist cf. Breccia, Ann. 
serv. ant. Eg. VIII, 1907, 64ff. The temple of Isis at Philae controlled other 
neighboring sanctuaries (W. Otto, Priester, I 43), but the ‘high priest of Alexandria 
and of all Egypt’ known in Roman times held an office created for administrative 
convenience. For groupings of priests in a locality cf. Otto, Priester, I 1off.; C. H. 
Roberts, J. Eg. Arch. XX (1934), 23.—It is significant that the Gnomon of the 
Idios Logos gives express permission (§ 85) for the bringing in of priests from 
another temple (qualified by an adjective which is unfortunately mutilated) to 
join the processions of temples in which there is a shortage of staff. 
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of population elements, the special knowledge possessed by men of 
priestly office or descent (whether real or pretended) was sometimes 
in evidence. We have noted earlier what Arnuphis as hierogrammateus 
claimed to do for Marcus Aurelius (p. 222) and may recall the story 
told by Porph. V. Plot. 10: the figure of Zatchlas in Apul. Met. II 28 
suggests that magicians sometimes made unwarranted claims to high 
priestly rank. Three centuries before, Apollonius, in describing the for- 
tunes of the cult of Sarapis on Delos, tells how it was introduced by 
his ancestor, who was of priestly descent.?8 The phrase is to be noted; 
it implies knowledge of how Egyptians worshipped, but nothing like 
ordination as we understand it. The presuppositions resemble those of 
the inscription at Priene relating to the civic establishment there of the 
cult of Sarapis and providing not only for a priest but also for an Egyp- 
tian assistant;??9 it is an Egyptian, not a specially qualified Egyptian. 

Nothing more is implicit in this than in the Roman practice of en- 
trusting for many years to Phrygians those parts of the service of Mater 
deum which were deemed unsuitable for citizens,??° and their earlier 
habit of securing Greeks to be priestesses of Ceres 7°4 and Etruscans to 
act as haruspices. So the Carthaginians, when, in their desire to atone 
for an act of sacrilege during an invasion of Sicily, they established a 
cult of Demeter and Kore, assigned the priesthood to their most eminent 
citizens but also appointed the finest Greek residents to the service of 
the goddesses.?* 

In these last instances of civic action what was desired was the 
‘know how’ which members of the races worshipping particular deities 
might be supposed to possess; it was not anything like Holy Orders 
deriving from Memphis or Alexandria or Pessinus or Syracuse or 
Henna. For the most part, the initial establishment of Near Eastern 
cults in Greece as in Italy was due to immigrants, like the Egyptians 
and Cypriots at Piraeus. The initiative might lie with an individual, 
like the ancestor of Apollonius on Delos, or Zoilus, who wished to 
establish a temple of Sarapis in a city in Southwest Asia Minor and 
who found that a Cnidian had the same desire; 72 the temple might 
remain a family possession, as it did for long at Delos and again (also 

7°8 Cf. Nock, Conversion, s5off. and now Fr. Zucker in Otto, Beitr. z. Hierodulie 
(Abh. Bayer. Ak. N.F. XXIX, 1950), 74. 

228 Cf. Wilcken, Urk. Ptol.-Z., I 94; L. Robert, Rev. ét. gr. XL (1927), 222. 

7 T). Halic. Ant. R. II 19.3f.; later the official cult was Romanized. 

731 Cic. Balb. 55: each was given citizenship, ut deos immortalis scientia peregrina 
et externa, mente domestica et civili precaretur (cf. Fest. 268. 27 ed. Lindsay). 

72 Diod. Sic. XIV 77; cf. W. S. Ferguson, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXXVII (1944), 


r1off. 
283 Conversion, 4of. 
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for Sarapis) at Laodicea in Syria.?*4 The cult might also spring from 
the action of a group, sometimes with the backing of their original 
community; such were on Delos the men from Hieropolis who chose 
one of their number in 128/7 B.C. to be priest of the Syrian goddess.??* 
This was a matter of free election to office, just as within a Greek 
sodality; there was no question of getting a man who had been given 
by the old local priesthood a charismatic right to exercise a traditional 
ministry in new lands. Hieropolis had its gallo, some of whom went far 
afield to beg for the temple funds; but they were not the men respon- 
sible for the regular cultus and they resembled dervishes rather than 
priests. 

Accordingly, the introduction of such cults had no sacerdotal basis 
and it was easy for them to be accepted within the framework of ordi- 
nary civic worship; the Syrian goddess soon had on Delos, as had 
earlier Sarapis, a regular priesthood, with an annual term of office; and 
this was recognition, not secularization. At Rome and Cenchreae, it 
seems, and perhaps at Pompeii sacerdotal functions became a whole- 
time occupation, suited to the performance of daily ritual, and the im- 
pulse to this development may have come from individual Alexandrians. 
Yet there is nothing to suggest ‘Orders’ deriving from Alexandria. Each 
sanctuary was an independent entity; so in Apul. Met. XI 29 Lucius has 
to undergo a new initiation at Rome in order to wear an Isiac vestment 
on festal days. We must suppose that the clergy of such temples were 
recruited on the spot by apprenticeship and presumably went through 
various initiatory rites, devised in accordance with such traditions as 
were known, and that they were assisted in their functions and respon- 
sibilities by men like Lucius who went about with head shorn in priestly 
style and proudly performed in an honorary capacity what had been in 


4 Cf. P. Roussel, Syria, XXIII (1942/3), 21ff.; cf. Wilcken, Festgabe Deissmann, 
1ff. and M. Launey, Rech. sur les armées hellénistiques, II ggoff. on the emergence 
of the Syrian goddess in Hellenistic Egypt. 

5 Inscr. Délos, 2226; cf. E. Will, Ann. arch. de Syrie, I (1951) soff. Roussel, 
Délos, colonie athénienne, 253 n.4 well argues that Hieropolis had asked Athens 
for permission for her citizens on Delos to build a sanctuary; cf. the continuing 
interest of Tyre in her people at Puteoli, (G. La Piana, Harv. Theol. Rev. XX, 
1927, 256ff.). He also points out (269 f.) the remarkable adaptation of the cult to 
Greek conditions shown in the attenuation of the taboo on fish — It is noteworthy 
that the Hypsistos worshippers at Tanais, who almost certainly practised a derivative 
form of Judaism, had ‘priests’ (Nilsson, Gesch. gr. Rel. II 637.) Cf. Or. Gr. inser. 
sel. 594 (with full date), supplemented by C. C. Torrey, Berytus IX (1948), 4sff. 
and J.-L. Robert, Rev. ét. gr. LXII (1949), 148, on the bringing of the god of 
Sarepta to Puteoli; F. Sokolowski, I Congr. ét. class. (1950), 388 on the introduc- 
tion of Sarapis at Magnesia ad Maeandrum. 
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Egypt the professional and paid work of pastophori.??> The cult was 
entirely independent of the Establishment in Egypt, while preserving 
the Graeco-Egyptian tradition and cherishing externals; Egyptian 
sculpture was used to decorate shrines; 7°’ Apuleius even speaks of 
liturgical books written in hieroglyphic.2?® (We may compare the 
Babylonian pedigree claimed by Horos in Propertius IV r). 

It is noteworthy that distinguished representatives of the aristocratic 
pagan reaction of the late fourth century bore the titles profeta Istdis, 
sacerdos Isidis, and combined such office with priesthood in other 
cults.*29 One can understand their lending their services and their 
prestige to ceremonials, just as Julian liked to perform functions nor- 
mally left to priests,*#° and they may have received special initiatory 
rites; but one cannot imagine their trespassing on an area of sacerdotal 
privilege, for tradition was their battlecry. There must have been many 
small sanctuaries of Isis in the West, as there were earlier in the Greek 
world, which did not have the initiations and the daily worship known 
at Rome and which were served by priests living in their own homes, 
following secular callings, and capable of holding municipal office, priests 
in fact comparable with those of the ordinary cults which required only 
occasional activity.7*! 

I have dwelt on the Egyptian cults in partibus, since they could here 
and there assume so specific a character. If we pass to the cult of 
Juppiter Dolichenus, there is no reason whatsoever to suppose that the 
priests of whom we read in inscriptions were in any sense professional. 
The fact that we sometimes find sacerdotes of a shrine, as a plurality, 
and not one sacerdos, may reflect the customs of Doliche, and some of 
the priests recorded were of Syrian origin: 742 but this does not prove 
any relationship to a Mother Church. Nor again, does the phrase sub 

736 Cf. Otto’s book cited n. 228; H. Bloch, Harv. Theol. Rev. XX XVIII (1945), 
242ff. (on neokoroi, who ranked high at Alexandria also). Apul. XI 21.6 de suo 
numero indicates that the priests were a specific group. 

787 Cf. G. Lafaye, Hist. du culte des divinités d’Alexandrie, 218; O. Marucchi, 
Not. d. scavi, 1904, 118ff. (sculpture and obelisks with new hieroglyphic building 
inscriptions in Iseum at Beneventum); P. Gauckler, Sanctuaire syrien du Janicule, 
187ff. (Pharaonic statue in this shrine, perhaps presented simply as a valuable 
object of art). 

8 Met. XI 22.8. 

89 Dessau 4413, 4153f.; cf. Bloch, Harv. Theol. Rev. XXXVIII (1945), 232 n. 74. 

749 Amm. Marc. XXII 14.3 ostentationis gratia vehens licenter pro sacerdotibus 
sacra. 

*41 Cf. Dessau 4410 (priest of Isis who is sevir Aug.), 4406 (one holding another 
priesthood). 

2 Cf. A. H. Kan, Juppiter Dolichenus, 39f.-Diod. Sic. I 73.5, expanding Herod. II 


37, remarks on the single priest as characteristic of Greek cult; it was of Roman 
also except where a college, like the Fratres Arvales, had responsibility. 
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sacerdote N, (or sub sacerdotibus NN) in inscriptions involve any such 
submissiveness to priestly authority as Juvenal VI s5roff. might suggest; 
it dates the dedications in question and shows that they were author- 
ized.**° As for the comparable cult of Juppiter Optimus Maximus Helio- 
politanus, the god of Baalbek, one inscription refers to the /ustrum of a 
particular priest °** and proves that his functions were for a term and 
not for life. 

So in Mithraism there can be no thought of a priesthood drawing 
its authority from the gorgeous East. Only once do the inscriptions 
appear to refer to a magus, and that is in the acclamation at Dura, 
nama (i. e. ‘homage to’) Maximus magus,**° where after all we should 
perhaps read Magus and interpret the word as a signum, in this instance 
possibly something like the additional Christian name given at monastic 
profession (or at the baptism of a convert to Catholicism).**6 To be 
sure, Tiridates brought Magi to Rome with him and initiated Nero 
magicis cenis, but this was a matter of native Persian ritual, perhaps an 
adaptation of the ceremonial meal associated with the consecration of a 
king.?47 For the rest I may refer to J. Rom. St. XXVII (1937), 10of., 
adding that the evocatus and his associates who established the 
spel(a)eum on Andros 748 did so without any specialist aid. They had 
presumably been initiated elsewhere and were founding a new shrine. 

After all, outside Egypt and Syria, what was a priest in the Graeco- 
Roman world? He could be called a servant of the god, servus eius *4° 
but so were other members (with various titles) of a cult-association, 
quos elexit 1.0.M. D(olichenus) sibi servire.”°° A priest’s duty was, as 


*48 So one is dated sub scriba (Dessau 4317); cf. the restoration of a Mithraeum 
at Dura sub procuratore (Rep. VII/VIII 85). On sub cf. Wolfflin, Arch. lat. Lex. 
XII 449; in Dessau 4067 it corresponds to wepi. Cf. n. 192 above. In the Dolichenum 
on the Aventine we have sub once (Ann. épigr. 1940 no. 72), per thrice (ib. 73, 75f.). 

44 Dessau 4292. 

7 Rep. VII/VIII 120f. no. 859. The difficult graffito, ib. 127 (cf. J. Bidez- 
F. Cumont, Mages hellénisés, II 155., C. M. Edsman, Ignis divinus, 221) refers to a 
literary tradition about the Magi. If the figures there represented on either side of 
a cult-niche are Zoroaster and Ostanes, they come from a similar source; but they 
may be the patres of the community (Cumont, C.R. Ac. Inscr. 1945, 417n.3). 
Magos in A. Ferrua, II Mitreo sotta la chiesa di Santa Prisca, 29 (Bull. Comm. Arch. 
LXVIII, 1940, 85) is a very doubtful restoration. 

6 Cf. St. Wikander, Etudes I (cited n. 46), 40: but the acclamation nama 
(‘homage to’) and the use of Persa as the name of a grade of initiation show the 
preservation of Persian appearances. 

47 Plin. N.H. XXX 17; cf. Plut. Artax. 3.2. 

8 Inscr. gr. XII Supp. 274; Cumont, Mystéres (ed. 3) 241. 

* Ann. épigr. 1933 no. 121. 

2° Dessau 4316. 
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Zoilus puts it (n. 233) ‘to be in charge and to offer sacrifice.’ °°! He 
was concerned with the ceremonial, and yet in Mithraism it was the 
initiates who had reached the grade of pater who raised others through 
the various ranks. Essentially a priest was the man who in a particular 
sanctuary performed all such duties as were not specifically assigned to 
other functionaries. Entry on priestly duties might require some pre- 
liminary rite,2°? and occasionally it was thought to result from divine 
choice; 7°? for certain old native cults it was necessary that the priest 
should belong to a particular hereditary group; but in general priest- 
hood meant function and not charisma. While in some cities of Asia 
Minor priesthood might be a costly liturgy or public service, it usually 
involved perquisites as well as responsibilities; and yet, save in some 
large Isis temples, it can hardly ever have furnished a livelihood.?** 

We saw how the men of Hieropolis on Delos chose one of their num- 
ber to act as priest; apart from the cult of Cybele in the West, which 
was a elective municipal office under the nominal control of the quin- 
decimvirt in Rome, the majority of cults of deities from the Near East 
were controlled by private guilds, which chose priests as they did other 
officials. It will be remembered that in the Roman Bacchanalia the 
office of priestess was held by various matrons in turn, until Paculla 
Annia changed things, tamquam deum monitu.?°> Apart from such a 
coup d’etat, a group elected someone who appeared to be competent or 
who was willing to asume responsibilities in return for a quid pro quo, 
whether of perquisites or of dignity; et quaestum et disciplinam in Liv. 
XXXIX 8.4 is a telling phrase. A priest or priestess of any Greek or 
Roman cult might give much more of devotion and his or her piety 
might be thought to promote the public welfare,?°® but the office was 
primarily a matter of obligations and privileges; as much may be said of 
priesthood in the Near East, but there it was far more often lifelong 
and professional. 

There was indeed another type of priesthood which must be recog- 
nized — that assumed by the individual, who like the ancestor of 


1 Cf, Plaut. Rud. 285 huius fani sacerdos. 

52 C].Q. XX (1926), ro7ff (on sub iugum intrare, for which cf. Fasti Archaeol- 
ogici, III no. 3496; E. Bikerman, Arch. Hist. Droit Oriental V, 1950, 141); Milet I 
vii 292, no. 203 (priest of the demos of the Romans and of Roma); possibly C.I.L. 
VIII 16759, sacerdos hoc loco initiatus; Seyrig, Syria, XXII (1941), 267ff. 

3 Harv. Theol. Rev. XXIII (1930), 254ff.; n. 224 above; Dess. 6149. 

254 So a priest of Dolichenus at Augusta Trajana was a wine merchant (Supp. 
epigr. gr. III 537; note the ‘law and discipline of the priesthood’). 

5 Liv. XX XIX 13.8f. Cf. the limited term of hierophants in Pausan. II 14.1. 

*°6 Cf. Dittenberger, Syll. 765.4; Harv. Theol. Rev. XXIII (1930), 256; L. 
Robert, Hell. I ro. 
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Apollonius introduced a cult. Such was presumably the ‘high priestess’ 
who made a dedication at Corbridge to the Tyrian Heracles," in piety 
and by way of self-advertisement to those who could read Greek. The 
phenomenon was not new; we have only to recall (1) the mother of 
Aeschines with her band of votaries; (2) the Orpheotelestai; (3) the 
Dionysiac initiators mentioned in a Ptolemaic edict; 7°° (4) the sacrifi- 
culi ac vates mentioned by Livy; 7°? (5) the Syrian prophets of whom 
Celsus speaks,7°° whether by way of observation or of parody. They 
might think that they had a vocation, but they neither had nor needed 
any Celebret. 

In any event, priests, whether congregationally chosen or so to speak 
self-ordained, were not part of a comprehensive organization with cen- 
tral control or even with councils or congresses to discuss or settle 
matters of faith and practice. The jurisdiction of the quindecimviri over 
municipal priests of Cybele affected their right to wear the appropriate 
insignia, and this was granted only for the territory of a single com- 
munity. There was occasional joint action: thus her priests in three 
communities (together with priests of other cults) took part in a 
taurobolium,*® and the priests of Juppiter Dolichenus in Lower Pan- 
nonia made a joint dedication to their deity on behalf of the Augusti. 
The second text belongs to the last fifth of the third century, and has 
been explained as part of the pagan reaction against Christianity or as a 
loyalistic gesture.2°* In general, the constancy of pattern of Mithraism 
and other private cults was maintained by individual conformity, like 
that of philosophic schools. 

Soldiers were often pious, but they very seldom appear as holding the 


57 C T.L. VII p. 97; Richmond. Arch. Ael. IV xxi (1943), 199ff. (Justin XVIII 
4.5 suggests that at Tyre Heracles had a priest — or priests — rather than a priestess.) 
Cf. Cumont, Mus. Cinquantenaire (ed. 2), 160 no. 136 for a ‘public highpriestess’ 
obviously self-styled; Juvenal VI 544f. magna sacerdos arboris (cf. n. 266). For the 
low esteem in which such persons might be held, even by those who employed their 
services, cf. Demosth. XVIII 259. 

258 Cf. C. Cichorius, R6m. Stud. 21ff.; G. Zuntz, Cl. Q. XLIV (1950), 7off. 

259 XXV 1.8 with Weissenborn — Miiller ad loc. 

269 ap. Orig. In Cels. VII 9. The description of the claims and preaching of these 
prophets is clearly a caricature of Christianity, but Celsus speaks of their perform- 
ances as taking place inside and outside sanctuaries as well as on begging visits to 
cities and camps, and he may have known of devotees seized with ecstasy. We 
know the type from Wen-Amon’s story (Ranke in H. Gressmann, Altor. T. z. A.T., 
ed. 2,72): cf. Paul. Sentent. V 21.1 vaticinatores, qui se deo plenos adsimulant and 
S. H. A. Macrin 3.1. 

**) Dess. 4140. 

2 CTL. III 3343, with Alféldi, Archaeologiai Ertesit6, III i (1940), 218f. A. 
makes it very probable that the inscription comes from Aquincum and suggests 
that the priest of the provincial emperor-cult inspired the action. 
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title of priest of this or that cult.26* After all, they were liable to be 
called to military duty at the time of some ceremony, and, apart from 
such official rites as the Feriale prescribed, they probably depended for 
the most part on shrines or associations established outside the limits of 
the camp proper. The priests of these, or freelances like the Corbridge 
‘highpriestess’ ministered to the religious needs of the troops, as huck- 
sters and entertainers did to their other needs; 7** occasionally they 
took pains to show their interest in the army or their gratitude to indi- 
vidual soldiers.?® 

What then was the function of Themes the son of Mocimus and of 
the ‘legionary priest’ at Dura? I grant that a Palmyrene unit, so called, 
might have had a special official, but I think it is better to explain the 
two on the same basis. Now Gilliam has noted that in a slightly earlier 
record of the cohort there is mention of an aedituus, and has remarked, 
‘It would be natural to assume that he was merely the caretaker or 
custodian of the aedicula were it not for the possibility that he filled the 
same Office as the later sacerdos. It is idle to speculate on the basis of 
the present evidence, but it would be interesting and significant if the 
office of aedituus had been transformed into that of sacerdos between 
some date in the reign of Alexander and A.D. 239.’ 78° I should go a 


*°8 Cf. Hoey, Trans. Am. Philol. Ass. LXX (1939), 471. Ann. épigr. 1927 no. 59 
has 8 brarixod, i.e. benefictarius consularis, as priest of Mithras at Histria, but the 
B is uncertain, and it may be that the consularis himself was priest (cf. A. Stein, 
Legaten v. Moesien, Diss. Pannon. I xi, 1940, 66). The priest of Juppiter Dolichenus 
named in C.I.L. VI 31181 (Westd. Zeitschr. XIV, 1895, pl. III 5) was apparently 
identical with the exercitator of the equites singulares named ib. 31187 (V. Gard- 
thausen, Or. St. Noldeke, 851ff.), but we do not know whether he had retired from 
military duties before assuming his priesthood. In any event, Hoey’s general prin- 
ciple is valid. 

*** Cf. App. Iber. 85: Scipio expelled from the camp before Numantia ‘all 
hucksters, prostitutes, soothsayers, and sacrificers, whose services were constantly 
used by the soldiers since their misfortunes had made them very timid; for the 
future he forbade the bringing in of any luxuries or any victim prepared for 
divination.’ [This involved a consideration of morale such as Aeneas Tacticus shows 
when he directs, 10.4, that in a beleaguered city a soothsayer must not make a 
(divinatory) offering without the presence of a magistrate.] 

*5 Cf. C.LL. XIII 7786. 

“ Gilliam, Y.C.S. XI, 235ff. Cf. again, Hoey, Trans. LXX, 471 n. 74 and 
M. Durry, Cohortes prétoriennes 321 on Dessau 2090 antistes sacer(dos) temp(ii) 
Martis castror(um) pr(aetoriorum). Sacerdos and antistes converged in meaning 
(cf. C.1.L. VI 716; Cumont, Egypte des astrologues, 118 n. 2); since Mars was so 
often used to signify military might, I suspect that templum Martis was a new 
name for the shrine containing the standards and representations of the Imperial 
family. 

For alternative titles, cf. C.I.L. VIII 2985/6, where lib(rarius) leg(ionis) and 
cerar (tus) leg(zonis) are apparently synonymous (on III 14358.2, cf. Pflaum, J. Sav. 
1949, 61). 
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little further, and suggest that sacerdos is simply a more highsounding 
designation for the holder of the same post. 

There is indeed one possible objection: if the functions of Themes 
were so modest, why is he the only person other than the tribune to be 
described by name and office? This may seem to disprove my thesis; 
but we must remember the dress of Themes and his place in the scene. 
Further, while we might imagine a native priest rendering some special 
assistance to Terentius as Arnuphis did to Marcus Aurelius, is it credible 
that he should have become a regular soldier and yet retained a special 
priestly character? 7°" I suggest that Themes was something like a 
sacristan and that he was present at all religious acts to which the 
standard was brought; his title would make this appropriate. (It is of 
course possible that he contributed to the cost of the painting.) As for 
the name sacerdos, it suits the manners of an age which took increasing 
pleasure in the elaboration of honorific appellations. 

This view is perhaps confirmed by one detail in the picture itself. 
The soldiers behind Themes have their hands raised in adoration; his 
hand is held at a somewhat lower angle, and touches the vexillum.7® 
It was not for him to stand, like the vexillarius, facing the tribune; he 
held a humbler rank, but he, and probably the ‘legionary priest’ at 
Dura,” were in their modest way priests of the standards, ‘Details 
guarding the line.’ 


For sacerdos used of a man in a subordinate position, cf. sacerdos virginum 
Vestalium —a freedman (Wissowa, Religion, 483, 519 n. 1). For its loose employ- 
ment cf. n. 257 above and septe(m) pit sacerdotes, of a group in the Sabazius paint- 
ings in the catacomb of Praetextatus (C.I.L. VI 142c; Nilsson, Gesch. II 634ff. 
Abb. 5). Nilsson, Mél. Picard [Rev. Arch 1949] 766 explains this as meaning the 
most eminent worshippers. 

*7Tn Wilcken, Chrest. 277 a priest of Soknopaiou Nesos appears also as 
arabotoxotes of the gate; he is not a soldier but a watcher of the toll station (with 
a title which is a survival; cf. Lesquier, Armée romaine, 427). Like some other 
local priests (C. Wessely, Denkschr. Wien, XLVII iv, 1902, 67), he had to supple- 
ment his official earnings. 

*°8In a Mithraic relief from Dura (Rep. VII/VIII 98, pl. X XIX), the upraised 
elbow of Barnaadath touches the bull, but that is a result of crowding. For the 
gesture of Themes cf. a Babylonian relief in F. Boll, Kl. Schr. 87 pl. IV ro (where 
the priest is however grasping rather than touching the table on which the solar 
disk rests). It is to be distinguished from touching as a liturgical act, e.g., the 
touching of Ishtar’s hand or of the royal scepter, discussed by M. T. Barrelet and 
A. Parrot in Studia Mariana [Doc. et Monum. Or. Ant. ed. Albright-De Buck, IV, 
1950] 31, 37, or the touching of offerings by the Arval Brethren (for which cf. 
G. Metzmacher, Jahrb. f. Liturgiewiss. IV, 1924, 9), and again from a suppliant’s 
grasping an altar or an image. 

9 Cf. n. 220. 


